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INTRODUCTION 


The Twentieth Century has been called “The Cen- 
tury of the Child.” This name is probably well 
merited. Never before has so much intelligent care 
been devoted to the child and his problems. Our 
expenditure for education is enormous. The main- 
tenance of the public school system of the United 
States costs over a billion and a half dollars every year, 
to say nothing of the vast expenses of parochial and 
private schools and other educational agencies. The 
health of the child is cared for by new and improved 
methods, children’s clinics are multiplying and public 
health work is giving more and more attention to 
the child’s physical welfare. 

But neither education nor health is the most im- 
portant thing in the life of the child. The training 
of character is vastly more necessary. And this, we 
are beginning to realize, is not wholly a matter of 
formal education. The average school year in the 
public schools is only 164 days and the average pupil 
attends only 130 days. If we are liberal enough to 
reckon the average school day at five hours it will still 
be apparent that the child averages less than two 
hours a day in school. On the other hand the best- 
informed writers feel that eight or nine hours repre- 
sents roughly the amount of time the child spends in 
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an average day on play and other leisure-time activ- 
ities. It is easy to guess that the eight or nine hours 
of play will be more potent in the formation of char- 
acter than the two hours or less spent in school. Only 
at play is the child really himself. It is then that he 
makes friends, absorbs ideals, and chooses his heroes. 

The influence of recreation on character has been 
confirmed by experience. With the establishment of 
an excellent playground system in South Chicago 
juvenile delinquency fell 29 percent. Binghamton, 
N. Y., and Passaic, N. J., report even more remarkable 
experiences. Thurston (’18) studying a series of 124 
unselected delinquents in connection with the Cleve- 
land Survey reports that in 75 percent of the cases 
there was a clear connection between the delinquency 
and the use of spare time. In the same survey, on the 
other hand, Gillin (’18) made an intensive study of a 
number of adults conspicuous for their wholesome 
citizenship and concludes that “the evidence shows 
that spare-time activities, either directly or indirectly, 
have had a vital influence on the lives of these people.” 
He finds, moreover, that these spare-time activities 
nearly always dated back to school days. The leisure 
time of the school child has a deep influence on char- 
acter, for better or for worse. 

Leaders of community thought have not been slow 
to realize this. The last quarter of a century has seen 
an enormous development of supervised recreation 
work. The Boy Scouts of America, organized in 1910 
and chartered by Congress in 1916, have already more 
than half a million active boy members. The Boys’ 
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Club Federation includes about 200 clubs, each with 
paid workers and specially equipped buildings, with a 
total boy membership of about 150,000. The “Y”, the - 
churches, the public and private schools are all show- 
ing an enormously increased interest in the problem 
of the child’s leisure time. 

Growth being so rapid it was perhaps inevitable that 
practice should sometimes outstrip theory and that 
results should be obtained more by rule - of - thumb 
methods than by the application of scientific principles. 
This contrasts with other fields of modern child welfare 
work. Whatever shortcomings present day educational 
practice may have, it may at least be said that there is 
a commendable effort to put education on a scientific 
basis. Curricula are constructed with an eye to known 
needs, methods of instruction are devised with due 
regard to the principles of psychology, and results are 
measured by the technique of psychometric tests. 
Above all, there is a praiseworthy effort to keep the 
needs of the individual child in view. So too, the 
modern treatment of juvenile delinquency calls upon 
the psychologist and psychiatrist for aid. Cases are 
not disposed of by random methods but the authorities 
try to study the causes back of each case and to give 
to each child the treatment which his individual needs 
require. Recreational work has not kept pace with 
these other fields. 

The literature of recreational work has been written 
almost exclusively by active workers from the field. 
Fiske (710), McKeever (713), Gibson (716), and Henn- 
rich (’25) are representative contributors to the litera- 
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ture. In addition, national organizations like the Boy 
Scouts and the “Y” have numerous chapters on boy 
psychology in their literature. All these books are help- 
ful. They are eminently practical, having been writ- 
ten, for the most part, by men actively engaged in 
boy work. But they do not aspire to a scientific treat- 
ment of the subject. Most of them were written before 
certain recent developments in child psychology had 
taken place. In particular, there are three new move- 
ments which have profoundly modified our concepts 
regarding the child and have added enormously to our 
knowledge concerning him. The literature of recrea- 
tional work has scarcely begun to assimilate the con- 
tributions offered by these three movements. 

The first of the tendencies mentioned is the test 
movement. The last twenty years and more especially 
the last ten years have seen the development of sur- 
prisingly accurate methods of measuring native intel- 
ligence. At first this new technique seemed of interest 
only to educators; but now its field of usefulness is 
much broadened. It is now known that differences of 
intelligence modify enormously the reactions of chil- 
dren outside of school as well as within. No field of 
work which is concerned with children can afford to 
neglect the data being offered by workers in this field. 
It is known that the interests and amusements of the 
bright child are very different from the interests and 
amusements of the dull child. Recreational workers 
must not overlook these important differences. 

Secondly, the development of social case work has 
thrown a flood of light on child life. Originally de- 
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veloped as a method of treating indigent families this 
technique has long overstepped its original boundaries. 
In the hands of the visiting teacher it is proving its 
usefulness in treating minor conduct and scholarship 
difficulties of school children. In the hands of the re- 
search worker it is throwing light on the life of the 
family. To the recreational worker it offers a means 
of understanding many traits in the children with 
whom he works, when more superficial methods would 
leave the same traits unexplained. 

The third movement referred to is the growth of 
clinical psychology. There now exist in nearly all 
parts of the country clinics for the study of delin- 
quent or problem children. These clinics make use of 
mental tests and social case work, so that they are 
debtors to the two movements mentioned above. But 
they have also their own characteristic method of 
study, the use of mental analysis. This technique, 
developed originally from the researches of Freud and 
Jung, is proving remarkably efficient in solving many 
otherwise baffling behavior problems. For the under- 
standing of “queer” or “nervous” children the recrea- 
tional worker must use the knowledge furnished by 
these clinics. 

A common tendency found in all three of these 
movements is the treatment of the child as an indi- - 
vidual. The social worker, the clinician and the 
teacher, all are learning to regard each child as a sep- 
arate problem, requiring individual study and indi- 
vidual treatment. This must also be the attitude of 
the recreational worker if he is to do his best work. 
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The contributions mentioned above are not available 
to the recreational worker’s needs without some modi- 
fication. The test movement has produced interesting 
results; but difference of intelligence level has been 
studied principally for its influence on school work. 
The recreational worker is interested in such difference 
principally for its effect on play and social reactions. 
The social worker and clinician have brought forth 
extremely valuable material but it is concerned with 
the destitute, the delinquent and the psychopathic 
child while it is the normal child with whom the 
recreational worker must deal. He is interested in 
what the social worker can tell him about the influence 
of bad gangs on the delinquent boy; but he will find 
practically nothing in the literature on a topic which 
is still more important to him—the influence of the 
normal gang on the normal boy. 

The student of recreational problems, then, must 
not be slavishly dependent on others for his informa- 
tion. His is a distinct field and he must work out his 
own technique with the tools which he has borrowed 
from others. 

The present study seeks to answer the question, how 
can modern social and psychological methods aid the 
recreational leader who deals with boys of the gang 
age? For this purpose an experimental Boy Scout 
troop and a pack of Wolf Cubs* were organized and 

* The Wolf Cubs are a younger-boy Scouting organization founded 
by the same Baden-Powell who is the father of Scouting. In England 


and some other countries they have been organized on a large scale, 


In the United States they have been introduced locally in a few 
cities. 
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intensive recreational works were instituted. Of these 
119 were studied intensively. The study included (1) 
a study of each boy’s ability by mental tests, (2) a 
physical examination, (3) a social study of his home 
background and (4) a personality study of the boy 
himself. To illustrate certain tendencies not found 
in this somewhat selected group a few cases were 
added from the records of a psychiatric clinic, a juve- 
nile court and a family case working agency. This 
study seeks to throw a light on the influences which 
modify the character of the boy, particularly those 
influences operative during his spare time, and to 
indicate how the recreational worker must take these ~ 
influences into account in performing the task of 
character-building which is his.* 
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A thoroughly satisfactory psychology of childhood has 
yet to be written. The general reader will probably find 
O’Shea (’24) the best introduction. The book is a collection 
of articles by specialists in various fields of child welfare. 
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tensive reading. 
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1 The present work was originally undertaken as a dissertation for 
the Doctorate of Philosophy at the Catholic University of America. 
The author wishes to express his appreciation to the various mem- 
bers of the faculty of that institution who helped him with their 
encouragement and advice, particularly to Dr. John O’Grady, Dr. 
Wm. J. Kerby, Dr. John M. Cooper and Dr. Thomas Verner Moore. 
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perspective. Kirkpatrick (’11), Stern (’24) and Compayré 
(10) represent the same general method of approach. 
Practical workers among boys will find Fiske (710), Mc- 
Keever (713), Gibson (’16) and Forbush (’07) useful. Of 
these Forbush is the best. Waddle (18) and Norsworthy 
(18) wrote from the educational point of view. Koffka 
(24) presents child psychology as a follower of the Gestalt 
school sees it. Hug-Hellmuth (’19) is interestingly Freud- 
ian. Two recent works, Gesell (’25) and Baldwin (’25) 
represent a distinct advance in the study of the preschool 
child. 
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THE GANG AGE 


A STUDY OF 
THE PREADOLESCENT BOY AND 
HIS RECREATIONAL NEEDS 


THE GANG AGE 


CHAPTER I 
THE PERIOD AS A WHOLE 


There comes a time in the life of every boy’s mother 
when she feels like the hen which hatched ducklings. 
Hitherto the lad has conformed in a general way with 
her ideals of what a child should be. Now she sud- 
denly realizes that he is different. He is no longer 
content to play quietly about the house or in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. In company with a group of 
his peers he conducts long and mysterious expeditions 
to parts unknown. What “the gang” does becomes his 
ultimate standard. He plays the group games with 
extraordinary ardor. Baseball becomes almost a 
religion. He is now very much a boy. At the 
time this change takes place he is perhaps eight or 
ten. 

Five or six years later his mother again realizes that 
a change has come over him. He puts aside the things 
of a child, not without ostentation. He drops out 
of Scouting. He clamors for “long pants.” He de- 
velops a surprising concern about his personal appear- 
ance. There often is a girl in the case. But at any 
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event he breaks definitely with the younger boys and 
begins to take himself very seriously.’ 

Between these two changes there intervenes a period 
which may be called preadolescence, a term which has 
been employéd by a number of writers, sometimes with 
this, and sometimes with a different sense. It is the 
gang age, and a most critical period in the boy’s life. 
Before the gang age he is a child; after it he is almost 
aman. During this important transition period great 
changes take place. Not only is physical growth ex- 
tremely rapid, but mental development, too, reaches 
its perfection. It is a period, too, of socialization. The 
boy emerges from it a citizen. 

In order to understand more clearly just what these 
changes involve the following typical cases are offered. 
Consider first a boy who has not yet entered the pre- 
adolescent period. 

Case 1. Wilbur is a fine, healthy boy of eight, 
blessed with freckles and with a wealth of bright red 
hair which simply will not stay in place. He is always 
on the move. To remain still one moment is an 
impossibility. If you want a detailed account of the 
writhing, squirming and wriggling of which he is ca- 
pable read a study by Carman (’02) who patiently set 


* Between infancy and manhood there lie an infinite number of 
degrees of maturity, interrupted by several distinct nodal points 
such as those mentioned above. In dealing with the boy it is of 
the first importance to know the exact degree of maturity which he 
has reached. For each degree of maturity has its characteristic 
reactions. The writer is working with a rating scale and an objective 
test to measure social maturity. Preliminary results seem to indicate 


that social maturity is easier to measure than most other personality 
traits. 
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down in order all the activities of a certain restless little 
boy during a day in school. 

Wilbur will occasionally play catch or kick a foot- 
ball. He does not, however, play the standard team 
games, baseball, football, or basketball. In a year or 
two he will be enthusiastic over these games; but now 
he has not enough team spirit to join in games which 
require co-ordination of players. So, too, in the group 
of boys with whom he plays there is no solidarity, no 
leadership. It is not a gang. Now and then he plays 
with his little sister and her tiny girl chums. 

All these things show that Wilbur has not yet 
reached the preadolescent period. His lack of interest 
in team games is one indication. His lack of gang 
spirit is another. A third is the fact that he plays 
with girls. This last point deserves some further 
consideration. 

Boys below the age of adolescence have not the 
same interest in the other sex that older boys have. 
There are, however, several things which tend to bring 
them together. One is effeminacy of disposition. In 
every group of a hundred boys there are apt to be one 
or two shy, introverted characters who are too timid to 
play with the other boys. They are driven to seek the 
companionship of girls. Secondly, these younger boys 
often play with girls in pure imitation of their elders. 
Children imitate every other activity of their elders; 
is it surprising that they imitate this also? Finally 
there is the naiveté of childhood. Little children, hav- 
ing little consciousness of sex, play almost, but not 
quite, indiscriminately in groups of boys and girls. 
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This neutral attitude persists until preadolescence and 
the sharp separation of the sexes is one of the surest 
signs that preadolescence has begun. 

Case 2. Wilbur’s brother is eleven years old and 
answers to the name of “Bill.” Bill and Wilbur are 
good friends but they never play together. In the 
world of boyhood they belong to different social strata. 
Bill is in the sixth grade and his class has an esprit de 
corps which shows itself in unexpected ways. Entirely 
on their own initiative these boys organized a football 
team in the fall and in the spring a baseball team. 
During noon recess they developed an extraordinary 
habit of conducting systematic raids on the seventh 
and eighth grades. Woe to the unwary eighth-grader 
who would lift his hand against a sixth-grade boy. 
Immediately the sixth grade swarms over him to his 
discomfiture. For the sixth grade is a unit. 

Bill is too young to be a Scout, but he is a good Wolf 
Cub. Bill is a very active member of a Wolf Cub Siz 
—the analogue of the Scout Patrol. Until a few 
months ago he used to play now and then with some 
little girls. He has given this up now and seems to 
regard it as a sort of childish weakness. 

Bill is a typical preadolescent. He has the usual 
preadolescent attitude towards girls and he has the 
gang spirit. He shows his gang spirit not by belonging 
to any highly-organized gang, but by the readiness 
with which he plays team games, by his class spirit 
and by the way he joins in the club work. This is the 
stuff of which gangs are made. It is probable that the 
gang as described by Puffer and others, the gang with 
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membership reqtirements, elected leaders and initia- 
tions is purely a social institution. It is the result of 
special conditions, such as the feeling of solidarity 
which arises among a group of delinquents when they 
realize that society has placed them outside the pale. 
Such closely organized gangs are uncommon. What 
we meet on every hand is the gang spirit, which shows 
itself in teams, in clubs and in loosely organized gangs. 
Out of this the organized gang arises. 

Wilbur and Bill illustrate the change from childhood 
to preadolescence. It will now be in order to study the 
end of the period and the change from preadolescence 
to adolescence. The following three cases will bring 
out the salient points. 

Case 3. Carl is 13 years and 9 months old. In the 
past six months he has grown 2.25 inches, which rep- 
resents, of course, very rapid growth. This sudden 
rise in the growth curve is characteristic of the ap- 
proaching end of preadolescence. The psychological 
changes which accompany this rapid growth are 
scarcely less striking. Always a motor type, Carl has 
made rapid strides in his skill in games. He is fast 
becoming an athlete. He is the recognized leader of 
the school, even though older and brainier boys are 
in attendance. He also has his own exclusive gang of 
four among whom, also, he is the leader. They roam 
about at night and find all manner of harmless fun. 

Carl is still a preadolescent. So are his companions. 
He still enjoys Scout meetings. But very recently he 
spent an evening roller skating with a girl. It is the 
beginning of the end. 
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The following two cases illustrate the change to 
adolescence. In Maurice’s case it was sudden; with 
Ray it was more gradual. 

Case 4. On the first of May Maurice was 15 years 
and 4 months of age and was doing moderately good 
work in a freshman class of a public high school. He 
was an enthusiastic Scout and a Patrol Leader. His 
chief recreations were active outdoor play, including 
baseball, football and basketball, Scout activities, 
reading and occasionally movies and radio. He 
chummed around with a group of boys in his class 
in high school and also with some boys in the eighth 
grade of the grammar school from which he had grad- 
uated the previous June. Among the latter was Frank, 
his constant chum and most intimate friend. 

On May 8th Maurice had a violent altercation 
with his Scoutmaster. It was most unusual for 
Maurice to be disrespectful. He was usually very 
tractable. The next day he apologized. On the 18th 
he spent a long afternoon working on a radio set with 
a boy named Arthur. Arthur was one of a group of 
older boys who lived near Maurice. For the next 
month Maurice’s time was divided between two loyal- 
ties. Part of the time he was with Frank and his old 
friends, the Scouts. Part of the time he was with 
Arthur and the group of older boys who gathered 
around him, busy with the radio. Thus on the 16th 
and 17th he was with Arthur. On the 18th he was 
doing merit badge work with the Scouts. The next 
day he was playing ball with Frank. On the 22nd he 
went to Arthur’s house to see a radio set. Then from 
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that time until June 9th he spent his time with the 
Scouts and did not visit Arthur at all. On the ninth 
he played ball with Arthur. On the 10th he was back 
playing ball with Frank. From the 12th on he threw 
in his lot definitely with Arthur much to the surprise 
of Frank who could not understand this sudden cold- 
ness of his old-time friend. 

At an interview on July 3rd he spoke tolerantly of 
Frank as “a good-natured, little, chicken-hearted fel- 
low.” He was definitely hostile towards his Scout- 
master and his teachers with whom he had been quite 
friendly two months before. The least exercise of 
authority irritated him. “Nobody can make me do 
anything I don’t want to do,” was his rather sweeping 
statement. His language about his teachers was quite 
virulent. He is quite indifferent towards his old friends. 
Arthur and his radio are the only things about which 
he can talk seriously. With perfect seriousness he dis- 
cusses fantastic plans about going into the radio busi- 
ness and leaving school. He has the bored air of a man 
of the world. 

Case 5. Ray graduated from grammar school in June 
at the age of 13. For the past year he was an enthu- 
siastic Scout and one of the outstanding leaders of the 
troop. He was rather quiet and shy but very popular 
with the other boys. He played all the team games 
moderately well. 

After school closes Ray has much time to himself 
and he begins to while away the time with Imogene, a 
girl who lives a few doors away. This is a pleasant 
experience enough, but the real thrill comes when he 
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meets Louise. Now he spends less and less time with 
his old companions and more and more with Louise 
and the older boys who belong to her circle. He learns 
to dance. He enjoys house parties. He is impatient 
at the stupidity of his parents who cannot see the 
absolute necessity that he be dressed in long trousers. 

In September he returns to school and does poorly. 
He has lost interest in his lessons and wants to go to 
work. He still joins in Scout activities, but in ever 
decreasing degrees. His former chum, Anton, is now 
treated with scant courtesy. His mother is distressed 
at the change which has come over him and she tries 
her hand at the impossible task of keeping him away 
from Louise. There is no doubt now about the change 
which has come over Ray. 

The most striking change which comes over a boy 
when he becomes adolescent is his sudden change of 
companionship. Maurice dropped out of the Scouts and 
became intimate with Arthur. Ray, too, deserted 
Scouting in favor of the superior charms of Louise’s 
circle. Preadolescents and adolescents do not mix. 
They are as oil and water. Every club leader knows 
that it is almost impossible to induce an adolescent 
to attend a club meeting of preadolescents, a Scout 
meeting for instance. Or, if he does attend, the adoles- 
cent sits disdainfully by watching the uproarious games 
of the younger boys with an air of contempt. A skill- 
ful play leader can induce a group of adults to play 
“Farmer in the Dell,” but a group of adolescents— 
never. 

Secondly, the adolescent begins to think for himself. 
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Teachers find they can use an entirely different method 
with him. Thinking now begins to supplant memory 
work. He is no longer as docile as of yore. He re- 
sents authority in parents, teacher and club leader. 

Finally, the adolescent takes a different attitude - 
towards girls. In real life he does not always fall 
desperately in love, as he does in fiction. But he 
begins probably to realize that there is something to 
be said for the weaker sex. 

What are the age limits of the preadolescent period? 
All students of the subject agree that they are ex- 
tremely variable. Yet it is not without interest to try 
to approximate the average age when preadolescence 
begins and ends. Puffer (712) in his classical study 
of the gang gives 10 to 16 as the gang age, but adds 
that the extreme age is 7 to 19. Lee (715) thinks that 
the period begins at about 11 and lasts until about 14. 
He speaks of the variability of its onset which may 
be anywhere from 9 to 12. W.S. Hall (in O’Shea ’24, 
p. 301) gives 10 to 14 as its usual extent. Fiske (710) 
writes that the gang age covers the years 10 to 14. 
Marro (’00) distinguishes a period beginning between 
10 and 138 and lasting until 17. 

All the above writers recognize a period correspond- 
ing to what is here called preadolescence, and their esti- 
mates cluster around the ages 10 to 14 for the duration 
of the period. There are others, however, who divide 
the periods somewhat differently, calling the period 
which follows 12 years, adolescence. Apparently Stan- 
ley Hall is responsible for this. He seems to have 
been the first to do so. He is followed by Mudge (’22) 
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who says: “Admitting that the characteristic marks 
may appear earlier in some cases than in others, we may 
conveniently consider the period of early adolescence 
to include the years from twelve to fourteen or fifteen.” 
Gibson (’16) places early adolescence from 13 to 16. 
Gruenberg (’22) assigns adolescence to the years 12-16. 
Kirkpatrick recognizes a “transitional period” from 
12 to 18. 

The reader will be struck with the extreme vari- 
ability of these estimates. This is not surprising, for 
all the authors quoted based their judgment, not on 
any objective evidence, but on mere opinion. An ex- 
ception must be made in favor of Puffer, who, how- 
ever, was working with a highly selected group. Is 
there, then, no way to put these estimates to the test 
of objective verification? There is. Preadolescence 
is not a purely arbitrary term. It is, one is convinced 
by experience, a unitary period which must be dealt 
with according to its own laws. 

Certain evidence from the experimental group is 
herewith presented. Here two clubs were main- 
tained, a troop of Scouts for the older boys and a pack 
of Wolf Cubs for boys under 12 who were not per- 
mitted to enter Scouting by the rules of the Boy 
Scouts of America. It was found that below a cer- 
tain age the boys would not join and after a certain 
age they automatically lost interest. The distribution 
of ages of the boys in our clubs then ought to give a 
fairly good idea of the extent of preadolescence. It 
must be added that we found it quite possible to inter- 
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est the older boys in other sorts of club work, in ath- 
letics, for example. But we tried to keep our clubs 
purely preadolescent clubs by encouraging always the 
activities which seemed to interest the majority of the 
boys and by making no attempt to cater to the older 
boys who found this uninteresting and started to drop 
out. Figure 1 shows the distribution. 
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Figure 1. 


Distribution of ages of boys in experimental group; broken line 
is a histogram showing actual distribution; continuous line is a 
Pearson Type II curve plotted for same data, showing most probable 
form which the distribution would take if the population were 
indefinitely increased. 


The causes which determine the onset and end of 
the preadolescent period are not altogether clear. But 
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its end seems to have a striking relation to the onset 
of puberty. Figure 1 shows that half of the boys have 
dropped out of our clubs at the age of 14 years, 6 
months. Six cases selected for intensive study showed 
the appearance of the characteristic signs of adoles- 
cence which I have mentioned above, at an average 
age of 14 years and 5 months. The average age of 
puberty as shown by various investigators tabled in 
Table I varies between 14 years and 15 years, 6 months, 
with a mean at 14 years, 1014 months. 


Taste I. Acres or Puserry AccorpDING TO VARIOUS INVESTIGATORS 


Investigator | Date | No. Group Studied Av. Age of 
Puberty 
Baldwin..... 1916 | 1317 | Country boys from Maryland 14.00 
Crampton. ..| 1908 | 4800 | New York high school boys. . 14.39 
IMaTtOnsaeeee 1900 LSOR sl tahan boyvesenceese eee 15.19 
Baldwin..... 1916 | 3600 | Baltimore school athletes.... LDR25 
Coding 1LO0S= eee shcenchibovseenm ers armen 15.50 


Average age 14.87 


N. B—“Average age of puberty” in the above table means the 
age when 50% of the boys have become post-pubescent. In some 
cases the required age is stated by the author explicitly; in other 
cases it is obtained by interpolation in his published tables. 


The relation is shown in a much more striking man- 
ner by the data of Figure 2. Here the solid line is 
the right half of the curve of Figure 1. With it are 
plotted the data reported by Crampton and by Marro 
for the appearance of puberty. The relation is par- 
ticularly striking in Marro’s data; but the curve 
plotted from Crampton’s data begins and ends with 
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the solid line although it lags behind for the inter- 
mediate ages.* 


Boys in the Experimental Group 


100 —— —— Crampton’s data, Boys who have not reached puberty 
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Figure 2. 


* Modern research on the ductless glands has thrown considerable 
light on the causes of these phenomena. For a long time the 
ductless glands were a mystery to the physiologist. It is now known 
that they secrete substances called hormones or autacoids which are 
absorbed by the blood. These autacoids have remarkable effects on 
the organism. For instance, the autacoid secreted by the thyroid 
gland has been isolated and is known as thyroxin. It has been ex- 
perimentally demonstrated that thyroxin has a profound influence 
on metabolism. If an animal is deprived of its supply of thyroxin 
through removal of the thyroid gland it shows a thickening and 
swelling of the skin, low body temperature and increased sugar 
tolerance. It becomes slow and sluggish and metabolism is dimin- 
ished. In short it presents the typical picture of myxodema. But if 
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Summary. Preadolescence is a distinct period in 
the life of the boy. It is distinguished from the period 
of childhood which precedes it by the rise of the gang 
spirit, an awakening interest in team games and a 
hostile attitude towards girls. It is distinguished from 
the period of adolescence which follows it, because the 
adolescent develops a newly independent spirit, shows 
less hostility towards girls and breaks sharply with 
preadolescent gangs. The period of preadolescence in 
the most typical cases begins between the eighth and 
eleventh birthday and it ends at puberty. The char- 
acteristic changes which mark the end of preadoles- 
cence are certainly, and those which mark its begin- 


thyroxin is administered either hypodermically or by mouth these 
symptoms disappear. 

It is now pretty generally admitted that the striking physical and 
mental changes at adolescence aré due to the activity of an autacoid 
substance secreted by the cells of Leydig in the gonads, the so-called 
‘Gnterstitial” cells. The autacoid in question has never been isolated; 
but it is known that whenever the Leydig cells atrophy through 
destructive tumors, through the activity of X-rays or in cryptorchism 
the characteristic changes of adolescence fail to appear. 

The other ductless glands also seem to play some part in this 
phenomenon. It is known that the thyroid has an influence; for in 
myxodema spoken of above the individual does not develop char- 
acteristically at adolescence. The same is to be said of the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland. Evidence in regard to the pineal gland 
is conflicting, but the weight of authority inclines to the view that 
this gland has also a positive influence. The same may be said 
of the cortex of the adrenal gland. There is some experimental 
evidence that the thymus has an opposite effect and that its removal 
tends to hasten adolescence. Others report removal of the thymus 
without any noticeable post-operative change. It will be seen that 
the whole subject of the influence of the ductless glands on per- 
sonality is at present hopelessly complicated: but research workers 
are constantly bringing to light new facts and the next few years 
will see many puzzling questions answered. 
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ning are, possibly, due to hormones secreted by the 
ductless glands. 
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Most writers on child psychology fail to draw a sharp 
distinction between the gang age or preadolescent period 
on the one hand and adolescence on the other. For this 
reason much of the material on the period here studied 
will be found in books on adolescence. Among these Hall 
(07) and Marro (’00) are classics, now somewhat anti- 
quated. King (’14) and Mudge (’22) are good popular 
treatments. Puffer’s (12) study of the gang throws a 
great deal of light on the period and is still unsurpassed. 
Although writing primarily from the educational stand- 
point Pechstein (’24) has probably given the best recent 
summary on the psychology of this period. 

For the physical phenomena of adolescence, see Baldwin 
(16), Godin (’03) and (720), Crampton (’08 fundamental) 
and Marro (00). Prescott (’23) gives a good summary 
of the work done to date on the ossification of the carpal 
bones as an index to physiological age. His own researches 
are interesting. 

The best popular treatment of the endocrine glands is 
Harrow (’22). Unfortunately this author cannot always 
be relied on. Thorek (’24) and Moore (’24) give the 
latest evidence on the role of the interstitial cells. Krabbe 
(23) and Izawa (’23) give the latest results on the pineal 
gland and Tierney (’23) may be consulted in reference to 
the pituitary gland. Weil (’24) and Vincent (’24) are 
authorities on the whole subject of endocrinology and Hos- 
kins (’22) gives a good summary of the work done to that 
date. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ELEMENTS OF CONDUCT 


It is the business of the recreational worker to build 
character; but if one is to modify human behavior, 
he must first understand something of the causes of 
human behavior. This knowledge is as essential to 
the social scientist as anatomy and physiology to the 
physician. The present chapter, therefore, will at- 
tempt a classification of the factors present in human 
behavior and succeeding chapters will treat the vari- 
ous factors separately. Figure 3 gives a schematic 
classification of these factors. 

An increasing number of writers find it convenient 
to treat all behavior, human or animal, as an adapta- 
tion to environment. All conduct indeed involves an 
acting subject and an object which is acted upon. 
Without these two elements there can be no behavior. 
A man cannot eat when there is nothing to eat; nor 
fight without an opponent. Each element contributes 
its share towards shaping the final act. The same man 
will react very differently to different kinds of food; 
and different men will react differently to the same 
food. The environment which calls forth the adapta- 
tion and the personality which adapts itself to the 
environment, each is a factor in determining the act. 
This furnishes a basis for a convenient division of the 

16 
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factors of conduct into environmental factors and 
subjective factors. 

Environmental Factors in Conduct. By environment 
in the broadest sense is understood the sum-total of 
all the things and persons with whom an individual 
comes in contact and who influence his conduct. It 
may be non-social or social. Non-social environment 
includes all the non-personal elements in one’s sur- 
roundings. Thus the house and neighborhood in which 
he lives, the clothes he wears, his books, his food, his 
playthings, are all parts of a boy’s non-social environ- 
ment. 


non-social 
environmental home 
factors companions 
social school 
community 
church 
Behavio 
conscious _ {inherited 
drives 
unconscious \acquired 
non-conditioned 
subjective reflexes ra 
factors conditioned 


adaptive (unlearned 


mechanisms { impulses 
( 


non-instinctive 
instinctive 


learned 
(intellect 
free action 
will 


Fiaure 3.—Classification of the elements of conduct. 
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Much more important and interesting is the social 
environment which includes all persons with whom he 
has any contact in his daily life. The first social en- 
vironment is the home; and the personalities of par- 
ents, brothers and sisters leave an indelible impress on 
the growing child. Later he plays with other children 
from other homes, thus for the first time enlarging his 
circle of social contacts. Later still the school brings 
him into contact/with other groups of children from 
other neighborhoods. As he approaches manhood he 
becomes conscious of his duties as citizen and gains 
a sense of solidarity with other citizens in other parts 
of the country who influence him in numerous subtle 
ways, though he may never see their faces. In the 
meantime the most inclusive of all social groups, the 
church, which knows no national nor racial lines, has 
been exerting a steady influence on his character. Thus 
the boy as he reaches manhood bears the marks of 
numerous social contacts which profoundly influence 
his personality. 

Subjective Factors in Conduct. Environment, how- 
ever, produces only a limited effect on character. In 
the same environment different men will react in 
vastly different ways. Thus, the sight of a hickory tree 
may suggest to a small boy the idea of climbing up and 
gathering nuts. To an artist it is an inspiration for a 
sketch. To the farmer who owns it the tree is only 
potential fire-wood. Different people react differently 
because they have different views of life. The 
boy comes whistling down the road in search of fun; 
the artist with his sketch-book is seeking the pictur- 
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esque; the farmer with his axe is looking ‘for fire- 
wood. 

What is true of these three is true of all of us. Each 
has his own hobbies and ambitions, in short his own 
peculiar drives. A drive is a relatively permanent set 
by which a man is inclined to seek or avoid a certain 
thing. Some drives are common to all men. Thus all 
of us wish, though in different degree, to avoid bodily 
pain, to keep the respect of our fellows, to see the 
members of our immediate families live happily and 
so forth. Other drives are peculiar to the individual. 
Thus one man has set his heart on making money, 
another on gaining political prominence, another on 
advancing some great cause. The sum of all a person’s 
conscious drives is called his plan of life. In some indi- 
viduals this plan is very vague and ill defined. Others 
have very definite ideals to which they are willing to 
sacrifice everything. 

But not all drives are conscious. One of the most 
brilliant triumphs of modern psychology has been the 
discovery of the unexpected importance of the uncon- 
scious in human life. Of course it has always been 
quite evident that there is some unconscious content 
in the mind. Every educated man, for instance, has 
learned the multiplication table in childhood and now 
he is able to recall any part of it at will. Where is 
this knowledge when he is not actually thinking of 
it? It is in his mind, but he is not conscious of it. 
So much is quite evident. 

Modern psychology has added two facts to the above. 
(1) The unconscious content of the mind is not static 
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but dynamic and constantly exerts an influence over 
human life. The fact that 7 X 6 = 42 may not affect 
my conduct except when I call the fact into conscious- 
ness and use it in solving a problem. But the knowl- 
edge that a certain man has wronged me may influ- 
ence my conduct in numerous ways even when I am 
not actually thinking of the fact. It may, for example, 
create in me an unaccountable prejudice against a 
third man who happens to look like my enemy. I dis- 
like this third man but am unable to give a reason for 
it. The reason is my unconscious association of him 
with my enemy. (2) The fact that 7 X 6= 42 can 
be recalled at will. But truly unconscious elements of 
mental life are so thoroughly repressed that they can- 
not be recalled at all or can be recalled only by the 
special technique of the psychiatrist. There is some 
confusion of terms here but in this essay the word 
unconscious will be understood as referring to those 
elements of life which cannot be recalled without tech- 
nical methods. 

The evidence for this modern concept of the uncon- 
scious is rather extensive. First, there is an enormous 
mass of clinical material. There are recorded a very 
large number of cases of mental disorders, particularly 
the psychoneuroses, which yielded to a treatment 
based on this concept of the unconscious. For a simple 
instance consider the war neuroses. A soldier comes 
to the base hospital with a paralyzed arm. The most 
thorough physical examination fails to discover any 
somatic basis for the trouble. The soldier is honestly 
unable to give any reason for the paralysis. The phy- 
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siclan assumes that the trouble is functional and grad- 
ually the man is brought to realize that the paralysis 
represents an unconscious wish to leave the trenches. 
As soon as this is brought home to him the paralysis 
disappears. Thousands of similar cases in the liter- 
ature demand a concept of the unconscious as outlined 
above. 

There are besides a number of experimental proofs. 
For example, consider Miihl’s (’23) work with auto- 
matic writing. The subject is given an interesting 
book to read and while he is distracted by the book a 
pencil is put into his hand and he begins to write. When 
the experiment is over he does not remember having 
written anything. Both during and after the experi- 
ment his mind has been thoroughly occupied with 
the book he was reading. Yet the things which have 
been written automatically are extremely interesting. 
They may refer to long forgotten experiences of child- 
hood. In the case of one young woman Mihl was 
able to verify by the patient’s mother and nurse many 
of the things which the patient wrote automatically 
concerning her childhood, things which she had appar- 
ently forgotten and of which she had no conscious 
memory. This seems like a crucial proof of mental 
content which cannot be recalled and which can influ- 
ence conduct. 

The question whether some of our drives are in- 
herited and if so how many, is now being hotly debated 
among students of social psychology. One school rep- 
resented best by McDougall holds that a rather large 
number of drives or “instincts” are innate. On the 
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other hand the behaviorists admit only a few “pre- 
potent reflexes” as inherited and contend that most 
of the so-called instincts are really habits built upon 
these few innate drives. There is need of a great deal of 
experiment and observation before the issue can be set- 
tled with anything like scientific certitude; yet there 
are two facts which seem to be established already. 
(1) There are at least some inherited drives. A 
few students such as Kuo, Faris and Ayres deny all 
instincts. Of these only Kuo develops his views in any 
detail. But the difficulties in his way are both theo- 
retical and practical. It is difficult to explain even in 
theory how an organism would react at all without 
some innate tendencies. If the conduct of the newly- 
born was entirely random how would the young animal 
ever eat its first mouthful? There must be something 
in the organism corresponding to hunger however 
vague and ill-defined. Even Kuo admits that the ran- 
domness of the innate units of reaction is “usually re- 
stricted within certain fairly definite and discoverable 
limits” and that “one stimulus will evoke one group 
of random movements which may not be the same 
as those called forth by another stimulus of a totally 
different nature.” Besides, there is a rapidly accu- 
mulating mass of evidence showing fairly definite re- 
action patterns in the very young which is hard to 
harmonize with Kuo’s postulate of random activity. 
(2) On the other hand many investigations empha- 
size variability of reaction. Animal instincts are not 
rigidly invariable reaction patterns but they are pro- 
foundly modifiable in response to different situations. 
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These two concepts of the innateness and variability 
of instinct fit well with the observed facts of human 
behavior. Some, no one can say how many, of our 
drives are with us at birth but these are profoundly 
modifiable during life; so that in the adult or even in 
the child it is extremely difficult to distinguish the 
drives which are inherited from those which are merely 
habits built upon the inherited drives. Fortunately 
the question is not of great practical importance in 
our study of the preadolescent boy. We find him 
governed by a number of drives and whether these 
are inherited or acquired it is our duty to modify them 
along socially desirable lines. 

Adaptive Mechanisms. Abstract drives are not 
enough in themselves to explain conduct. The fur- 
ther problem remains of showing how these drives 
pass into action. The abstract drive towards self- 
preservation does not make Johnny eat this piece of 
bread. He never heard of self-preservation and 
wouldn’t understand it if you tried to explain. All 
he knows is that he wants that piece of bread. How 
is the gap bridged over between the highly generalized 
drive and the very specific act? How do general de- 
sires find their concrete expression in conduct? The 
answer is that drives find their way into behavior 
along three lines, the reflex, the impulse and the free 
act. We may apply the term adaptive mechanism to 
these three elements of conduct, because by them the 
drive is adapted to the particular situation. Thus the 
general drive to self-preservation becomes adapted to 
the situation of having food placed before one and 
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we are conscious not of a general desire to preserve 
life but of an impulse to eat this food. 

The Reflex. It seems to be stretching a point to 
include the reflex among the adaptive mechanisms; 
for the reflex is a mere neural mechanism over which 
the subject has no direct control and it may seem hard 
to see how it can be called a mechanism by which our 
drives are adapted to the environment; but even 
though the reflex does not express in its action the 
desires peculiar to the subject, yet it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that most reflexes are so adapted 
to the fundamental human drives that the desires 
of the individual are pretty well represented by 
them. 

An example will make this clear. Cannon in his 
classical study of the adrenals has shown that in anger 
they discharge an autacoid substance into the blood 
stream. This hormone, epinephrin, has the property 
of inhibiting fatigue; it halts the activity of the 
stomach and intestines, gives the skeletal muscle an 
increased excitability, and rapidly converts the liver 
glycogen into sugar which passes into the blood form- 
ing a temporary reserve supply of carbohydrate ma- 
terial which the body requires in large amounts. Now 
we cannot say that this activity of the adrenal glands 
took place because the man wanted it to. In the strict- 
est sense, therefore, it was not an expression of his 
drive to overcome the object of his anger; but yet the 
reflex activity of the adrenals is such that they do 
precisely the thing the man would want them to do 
if he understood their function and had voluntary 
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are adaptive mechanisms. 

Interest in the reflexes is now at a high pitch ee 
cause the rapidly growing behavioristic school would 
make them the basis of all human conduct. Accord- 
ing to them all conduct consists of reflexes and condi- 
tioned reflexes. 

The best illustration of a conditioned reflex is per- 
haps the original and oft-quoted experiment of Paw- 
low who originated this term in connection with some 
experiments on the secretion of saliva in dogs. Paw- 
low found that whenever food was given to a dog there 
would be a reflex secretion of saliva. The investigator 
then tried the experiment of feeding the dog a number 
of times and ringing a small bell at each feeding. 
When the dog was thoroughly used to this he sounded 
the bell without giving food and he found that the 
secretion of saliva still occurred. It had become con- 
ditioned to the sounding of the bell. Allport and other 
social psychologists of the behavioristic school believe 
that all conduct is built up from simple reflexes in this 
manner. Thus the baby has a reflex reaction towards 
food. This is associated with his mother; soon the 
sight of the mother calls out the same happy reaction 
that the food did. The food reflex has become con- 
ditioned on the sight of the mother. Of course this 
implies that consciousness has no part at all in human 
conduct; but this does not disturb a thorough-going 
behaviorist at all. 

There is some experimental evidence which throws 
doubt on the very existence of the conditioned reflex. 
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Hamel measured the latent period of the conditioned 
reflex in human subjects and found that it averages 
between .200 and .300 of a second. Comparing this 
with a voluntary discrimination in the same subjects 
he found no significant differences. Possibly, then, 
the conditioned reflex is nothing but a conscious re- 
action. Or in the case of the dog we would say that 
the animal simply learned to associate the sound of 
the bell with food and the attitude of expectancy thus 
created aroused the flow of saliva. Thus the bell would 
not produce the flow of saliva directly as a true reflex 
but only indirectly through its effect on the animal. 
It is significant too that Burnham found that condi- 
tioned reflexes disappear in human subjects in deep 
sleep. An unprejudiced observer, then, must agree 
with Dr. Moore’s statement that “It has not yet been 
clearly demonstrated that the so-called conditioned 
reflex is in any sense of the word a reflex action.” 

Impulses. Most human activity is neither reflex nor 
conscious choice. We do most things simply because 
we “want to do them.” This is impulsive activity. 
It is distinguished from the pure reflex because the 
subject has no voluntary control over the latter, while 
he has such control over impulses. It is distinguished 
from the free act because the latter involves conscious 
choice, while the impulsive act is semi-automatic. By 
impulsive acts I understand the same things that the 
Scholastics understood by the activity of the sensitive 
appetite. They are carried out without the interven- 
tion of reason. 

Impulsive activity may be learned or unlearned. 
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Learned impulsive activity is synonymous with habit. 
Unlearned impulsive activity is a direct expression in 
conduct of a drive without conscious choice. Thus the 
boy eating his meal does not do so after consciously de- 
ciding that it is the best thing for him to do. His mind 
may be full of baseball but there is an impulse to eat 
and he eats. Again a drowning man who clutches at 
a floating board does not do so after a process of de- 
ductive reasoning which shows him that the board, 
being of lower specific gravity than himself, will keep 
him afloat. He simply acts impulsively, though his 
mind be too dazed with fright to permit of any con- 
secutive thought. It is hard to explain exactly how 
these adaptations take place. Why, for instance, does 
the drowning man cling to the board, precisely the 
best thing he could do under the circumstances to fur- 
ther his desire to live? Aristotle postulated the exist- 
ence of a xotvy atabyotc, the sensus communis of 
the Scholastics which selected the appropriate acts to 
fulfill the desires of the sensitive appetite, or, in the 
terminology here employed, the drives. It would be a 
divergence from our present purpose to examine this 
question further. 

There are certain unlearned impulses which are so 
peculiar that they deserve a separate classification. 
These are the acts which subserve a purpose of which 
the agent is unconscious. Thus the year-old baby tak- 
ing its nourishment is utterly unaware that it is doing 
something vitally necessary for life. It is simply obey- 
ing a pleasant impulse to alleviate the pangs of hunger. 
If feeding were not pleasant it would not feed. There 
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is a connection established here by nature between 
the biologically necessary act of feeding and the pleas- 
ure which is the only thing which would induce the 
infant to feed. To this connection between an impulse 
and a biologically useful act of whose usefulness the 
subject is unaware, we may apply the term instunct. 
I am aware that this is a slightly different use of the 
term from that given it by most modern psychologists 
who make it synonymous with drive, but it is a mean- 
ing given it by the distinguished comparative psy- 
chologist, Wasmann, who says “Instinct denotes. . . 
a drive of the sensative appetite towards certain 
objects and activities whose purposefulness lies out- 
side of the cognition of the acting subject.” This use 
of the word will not be unfamiliar to students of Scho- 
lastic philosophy. 

To see the instincts at the best they must be studied 
in the animal kingdom. The most convincing in- 
stance which has come under the notice of the present 
writer is Fabre’s study of the Capricorn beetle Ceram- 
byx miles. This beetle is hatched within the heart of 
an oak. For three years it lives within the tree eat- 
ing its way along and feeding on the oak wood. The 
utmost it can learn in these three years is the pungent 
taste of the best bits of oak and the unpleasant feel 
of the sides of the passages if they are not carefully 
planed. It has no smell, no sight, no hearing. It is, 
in Fabre’s vivid phrase, a mere bit of crawling intes- 
tine. Yet at the end of the third year the insect 
displays a most extraordinary foresight. It digs a pas- 
sage to the outside of the oak, then retires and pre- 
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pares a transformation chamber, in which it takes a 
position with head towards the entrance. Fabre proved 
that the transformed Cerambyx cannot bore through 
wood and cannot turn in the chamber. Therefore if 
the larva did not dig the passage to the outside and 
did not turn around in the chamber and face the out- 
side it would be doomed to die, a prisoner in its oak. 
Here the remarkable effects of instinct are seen. The 
worm in the oak does not know the deep purpose of 
its acts. It acts merely from impulse. But this im- 
pulse is so adjusted to its needs, that what the insect 
does from mere impulse serves a deep biological pur- 
pose. It is with this in mind that Wasmann in an- 
other place says: “In its deepest essence, instinct is 
the inherited, purposeful disposition of the sensitive 
cognition and appetite of the organism.” It is impos- 
sible to say just how deep a part this sort of instinct 
plays in the impulsive life of man since it is overlaid 
with such a complexity of conscious processes. But 
one cannot doubt that it has its share in such activities 
as are carried out, for instance, under the maternal 
impulse or the food-seeking impulse. 

Learned Impulses or habits account for most of our 
activity in the course of our daily lives. Any act, 
impulsive or free, which is frequently performed be- 
comes easier with repetition until it is performed auto- 
matically and has become a habit. No habit can origi- 
nate by itself. Every habitual act was originally im- 
pulsive or free. Habits do not modify conduct. They 
simply facilitate it. Life would be intolerable if we 
had to choose each minor detail of our life. We simply 
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settle such things once for all and habit takes care of 
them after that. 

Free Action. The most characteristic sort of human 
activity is the free act. This takes place when the 
subject intellectually apprehends the fact that a cer- 
tain act will further one of his conscious drives, 
other words that it is consistent with the plan of life 
which he has put before him. After this apprehension 
he freely wills the act. This sort of act is, of course, 
of the very first importance to the sociologist. It gives 
him an important way of modifying human behavior. 
If he can present to men reasons sufficiently cogent 
for a certain line of action, then they will be influenced 
to follow it. 

There is, as the Scholastics point out, a constant 
interplay between free and impulsive action. We can 
freely and deliberately further or inhibit our impulses. 
Thus if a man has an impulse to eat he may further 
it by going to the best restaurant and ordering the 
choicest foods, or he may inhibit it by not eating, to 
save money, or to do penance or to reduce. On the 
other hand the impulses, conscious and unconscious, 
have their influence on free acts. A man’s plan of 
life requires him to go to the office every morning and 
work. He freely wills to do this; but his free choice 
is rendered difficult of execution by the impulse to 
stay in bed. On the other hand a boy’s resolution to 
do well in school is furthered by the impulse to shame 
another boy by getting better marks than he. 

The succeeding chapters of this study will apply 
these principles to the life of the boy. Chapter ITI will 
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consider the part played by conscious drives. The 
two following chapters will be concerned with uncon- 
scious drives. Chapters VI to VIII will treat of intel- 
ligence, the most important of adaptive mechanisms. 
The remaining three chapters will treat of the environ- 
mental influences of the home, the gang, and the com- 
munity at large respectively. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PREADOLESCENT’S PLAN OF LIFE 


Why do boys differ so much? Why does one play 
ball from morning till night while another stays in 
the house poring over a book? Why does one spend 
his money on candy and another on movies? The 
obvious answer is that they do these things because 
they want to. Of course, this is an unsatisfactory 
answer; for it leaves unanswered the further question, 
“Why do they want to?” Yet it is not without inter- 
est to ask what the motives are that are uppermost in 
the minds of these lads, the ideals and ambitions that 
urge them on. It is only after answering this question 
that one is in a position to push the inquiry further, 
back to unconscious motives and subtle environmental 
factors. The motives and ideals of boys are a most 
interesting field of study. 

Case 6. Take Joseph, for instance, a lad of 13, with 
a bit of the poet in his make-up. Gallic blood flows 
in his veins and his father’s family has produced a 
couple of musicians of local prominence. Joseph him- 
self has some musical ability. He is a large boy for 
13; he enjoys vigorous good health, and two psy- 
chometric tests rate his intelligence as “very supe- 
rior.” 
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What are the motives that loom large in Joseph’s 
life? There is, first of all, the perfectly normal and 
healthy desire to have a good time. More of a boy’s 
time is controlled by the play motive than by any 
other drive. During a week selected for intensive 
study, Joseph spent an average of seven hours and 
nine minutes a day in play, distributed as shown in 
Table II. This probably represents a minimum, for 
the week in question was a week in February, when 
school was in session. 
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If a week during pleasant weather had been selected 
for study, or a week when school was not in session, 
the time spent in play would have been found consid- 
erably larger. Dr. Cooper’s (’22) estimate that the 
average boy has eight or nine hours a day of leisure 
time on his hands is probably quite conservative. An 
elaborate study made during the Cleveland Survey, 
as reported by Johnson (716, pp. 46-48), showed the 
following distribution of play activities for 915 ele- 
mentary school children who answered questionnaires 
about how they spent their time on a certain pleasant 
Saturday and Sunday in June: 
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Taste III 
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This is an average of about ten hours a day for 
spare-time activities. 

Besides the play motive there is another drive which 
looms large in Joseph’s life, even in his play. This 
is the drive towards self-assertion. Boys play not 
merely to have a good time, but to excel. Everyone 
has his place in the battle of life, be he a general or 
be he a private. The judgment of our fellows soon 
assigns us our place. Now, the game offers a conven- 
ient means of measuring oneself against one’s fellows. 
The future leader and the future follower begin to 
show their respective qualities even on the sand lot 
baseball team. For this reason boys are apt to take 
their games rather seriously. One may notice this par- 
ticularly in Joseph. He is a very sensitive boy and 
failure to make a coveted position on a team is, for 
him, a tragedy. 

The drives mentioned thus far are self-regarding; 
but, of course, in a boy like Joseph there are other, 
more idealistic motives. He has decided to be a phy- 
sician. This is partly due, perhaps, to the influence of 
a young doctor who has shown an interest in the boy. 
But genuinely altruistic motives have played the de- 
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termining part in his choice. It is refreshing to real- 
ize that your 13-year-old has, for the most part, other 
standards of value besides the usual one of dollars and 
cents. He may be impractical; but he is still haunted 
by the vision splendid. This ambition plays a real 
part in Joseph’s present life. It makes him study 
harder, for instance. 

The vocational ambitions of the preadolescent must 
not be taken too seriously. Fryer (’24) finds a corre- 
lation of only about 0.10 between the vocational am- 
bitions of college students and the ambitions of these 
same individuals when they were in the grades. 
Joseph’s ideals may change several times before he 
finally settles down to his life work; but he is eternally 
richer for his boyhood dreams. 

Then of course moral ideals play their part (and it 
is not a small one) in the boy’s life. It is unfortunate 
that these ideals are largely negative. Thus, his code 
is rather to avoid lying than to be honest, not to dis- 
obey his mother, rather than to take his share of the 
family work. Perhaps this is due to the way we 
adults put the thing up to children. We talk more of 
faults to be avoided than of virtues to be cultivated. 
Joseph’s earliest moral ideas were gained from his 
mother. He remembers that she used to take him on 
her knees before he went to bed and teach him to 
obey and tell the truth. He went to a parochial school 
and he feels that the systematic moral instruction there 
has played the biggest part in the formation of his 
ideals. He gets little out of sermons at church because 
they are “over the boys’ heads.” 
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Case 7. In contrast to Joseph, Owen is a very prac- 
tical type. Neither he nor any of his family show the 
cultural interests which appear in Joseph’s background. 
I do not mean to imply by the adjective “practical” 
that Owen is a juvenile money-grabber. This is cer- 
tainly not so. But he has the passion for handling 
things and for meeting practical situations, which the 
idealist has not. 

Owen is the equal of the other boy in intelligence 
as psychometric tests show. Yet he is showing no 
interest in school and is doing work there far below 
his capacity. On the other hand he is, and always 
has been, passionately fond of machinery. A score of 
98 in the Stenquist Assembling Test, Series I, made 
at the age of 15 speaks of very unusual mechanical 
ability. 

This interest plays a big part in his recreation. He 
would rather watch a mechanic at work in a garage than 
Walter Johnson at work on the mound. I have known 
him to miss meal after meal if a neighbor would let 
him help fix a radio set or put new piston rings in a 
Ford. Besides this he plays the usual team games 
fairly well. He enjoys reading, Scout activities and 
an occasional movie. 

Owen has more confidence in himself than has Jo- 
seph. Therefore he is not so sensitive to failure. A 
slight mishap does not shake his self-confidence as it 
might in the case of Joseph. He likes to assert himself, 
however, and is evidently proud of his mechanical 
ability. 

Owen feels that his moral code is largely the result 
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of habit. He was raised in an atmosphere where cer- 
tain ideals were taken for granted and in his circle 
of friends these same standards were accepted. His 
parents never employed corporal punishment. Owen 
feels that this fact has kept him more in sympathy 
with his parents than if they had whipped him. 

The boy wants to be a machinist when he grows up. 
This would be unfortunate in a lad whose intelligence 
would easily carry him through college. An adult can 
easily see the undesirability of such a course. But the 
preadolescent forms his vocational ambitions on the 
basis of his likes and dislikes without a thought for 
the practical difficulties in the way. In the meantime 
this is having the very serious effect of making him 
lose interest in his high school studies. 

In these two cases, and in all preadolescents, we 
find certain vaguely defined ideals or ambitions. As 
for the present, they all desire to have a good time, 
to maintain the respect and love of their fellows and 
their immediate family and to preserve a clear con- 
science. As for the future, they nearly all have some 
vocational ambition. Borrowing Dr. Moore’s happy 
phrase, we may call the total of these conscious drives 
the preadolescent’s “plan of life.” 

Now, it is to be expected that the preadolescent boy 
will have a different plan of life from the mature man. 
And such is the case. Some of the principal differences 
may be summed up under the following four heads. 

(1) The boy and the man differ in the nature of their. 
drives. Contrast the carefree lad who gives no thought 
to the morrow with the man burdened with business 
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and family cares. The adult must look ahead and plan 
how to make money and how to spend it, if he is to 
enjoy the comforts of life. The boy has these things 
supplied him. The adult enjoys recreation, but the 
normal man does not show the boy’s keen absorption 
in play. The preadolescent boy does not share the 
man’s interest in the other sex. 

(2) The boy and man differ in the explicitness of 
their drives. It is characteristic of the mature mind to 
set up definite objectives. The boy does this much less; 
he is less analytical. The man resolves to attain to 
prominence in the community and does so by a care- 
fully planned procedure. He joins societies which will 
bring him friends. He plays politics. Finally he gains 
the coveted office. The boy is less likely to formulate 
objectives. His plan of life is less conscious. 

(3) The boy’s drives are not integrated to the same 
extent as the adult’s. As time goes on certain drives 
get the mastery in the personality of the adult. One 
has set his heart on making money, another on gaining 
power, another on helping some great cause. One 
drive may thus dominate the whole personality. Thus, 
beauty is the consuming passion of the poet; money, 
of the miser; souls, the passion of the missionary. 
This is much less likely to be the case in the boy. His 
tastes are catholic and he may be equally enthusiastic 
about becoming a cowboy, a pirate or a bank president. 

(4) As a consequence of the above, the boy’s drives 
lack permanence as compared with the adult’s. One 
week baseball is the one thing worth living for. The 
next week it is a new bicycle. One day he is a saint, 
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the next day, a sinner. Such cataclysmic changes are 
less likely to occur in the adult, if for no other reason, 
because habit and custom have so bound him in their 
meshes of routine. 

The question of the origin of the various drives and 
ambitions is exceedingly complicated. Heredity plays 
some part. So does early environment. Numerous 
subtle unconscious factors, the influence of friends, 
the customs of the place—all have their part. Most 
of these factors will be treated in the chapters to follow. 
In this place we shall discuss briefly the one most 
direct influence, moral instruction. It is the most 
direct influence of all, though not necessarily the most 
effective. Without the knowledge necessary to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong a person could hardly be 
moral. The converse is not necessarily true. Even 
with a fund of moral knowledge a person may not put 
his ideals in practice. Bronner (’14) has shown that 
the moral knowledge of a group of delinquent girls 
was not inferior to a control group of unselected girls. 

The first source of moral knowledge is the home. 
The great advantage of moral training in the home is 
that it may be both theoretical and practical. Thus 
Joseph remembers that as a little boy he used to take 
pennies which he found about the house. One day 
his mother caught him and explained that this was 
wrong. He never did it afterwards. How much more 
effective such instruction is, given in a concrete situa- 
tion, as compared with general instructions on honesty! 
Moral instruction given at home has the additional 
advantage that it may be enforced with punishments. 
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Even a slight punishment, given for a specific act, has 
a far deeper effect on the mind of a child than hours 
of moral generalities. A final advantage of home train- 
ing is that it may be begun from the very earliest years 
and it gains a peculiar power because it comes from 
the persons whom the child loves best. Where this 
early moral instruction is lacking the child suffers a 
loss which can never quite be made up. 

The Church is a second source of moral instruction. 
Looking at the question from a purely psychological 
point of view, I should say that one peculiar advantage 
of moral instruction received in Church is the solemnity 
of the presentation. The very fact of being in the 
church building induces an attitude of reverence and 
awe and impressions received under such circumstances 
have a special quality. Sermons may be effective if the 
needs of the juvenile congregation are kept in mind. 
The practice of Confession leads Catholic boys to try 
to gain insight into their faults and in special cases it 
is a source of moral instruction. The personal love of 
Christ is perhaps not as important a factor in the moral 
life of the preadolescent as in the older boy. 

The school is a third agency for moral teaching. The 
establishment of the parochial school system shows 
how much importance Catholics place on this function 
of the school. The school is admirably adapted for sys- 
tematic instruction. Moral teaching at home and even 
in church is likely to be more or less haphazard. But 
the school can plan and carry out a complete system 
of moral instruction. The weakness of the school has 
been that its moral instruction often remained theoret- 
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ical. Boys think in terms of concrete situations. Gen- 
eral moral principles are apt to leave them unaltered. 
Character is the sum of habits. A boy with a fine - 
character is one who has many fine habits. Now, 
habits can only be formed by repeated free acts. A 
moral habit cannot be formed by force. Many a sol- 
dier, drilled to perfect obedience in the army, shows 
little respect for the authority of the law when he 
returns to civil life. He who obeys only through fear 
will obey only as long as he fears. But once let a 
man be convinced that obedience is a good thing, a 
thing to be striven for and he will obey freely and form 
a truly moral habit of obedience. So with the boy, if 
we force him to study by threatened punishment, he 
will study only as long as he fears the punishment. A 
habit of studying to avoid the rod is not a moral habit. 
But let him once realize that study is worth while, 
once let him study because he wants to and he is acting 
freely and forming moral habits. Moral habits and 
consequently character can only be formed when one 
acts freely. They can never be formed by force. 
Now, if there is one part of a boy’s day when he acts 
freely and consequently forms moral habits, it is his 
leisure time, his time of play. In school he does what 
he is told and not much more. At home his time is 
more or less supervised. But when he is out with his 
own friends, then he is truly himself. Then he acts 
freely. And the acts performed and habits acquired 
during play time are the very stuff of which character 
is made. Therefore it is of the utmost importance that 
the theoretical moral instruction given at home or in 
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school be carried over in some way into the boy’s recre- 
ation. The parents must take an active interest in 
their boy’s play. The school and church must interest 
themselves on a larger scale by means of organized 
recreation, clubs, playgrounds and so forth. When 
church, home and school take an active interest in the 
boy’s recreation then, without conscious effort, the play 
itself may be made to acquire a moral tone. That is, 
it is carried on not without relation to the agencies 
of moral instruction. More and more we realize that 
-recreation is essentially a moral problem. 

It is only in recent years that the ideals of children 
and their moral ideals have been studied scientifically. 
The earliest scientific attack on the problem was by the 
questionnaire method. Barnes (’00), for example, 
studied 1400 children by means of a questionnaire, 
asking them whom they would most like to resemble. 
He found that the girls’ ideals much more often than 
the boys’ were in their own family. With the onset 
of adolescence the tendency to seek historical or public 
characters as ideals was much augmented. Boys rarely 
chose women as ideals. On the other hand, half the girls 
at eight and two-thirds of the girls at 18 chose men. 
Kline (03) studied the ideals and ambitions of 2594 
children and found the girls were more conservative 
than boys and more likely to give a reason for their 
choice. Professional and technical choices increased 
with age. 

More recently much attention has been paid to the 
possibility of developing objective tests for character 
traits, comparable to our well-known intelligence tests. 
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A good test of this sort would be extremely valuable; 
but it is also extremely difficult to construct. It is hard 
to measure moral qualities objectively and even after 
they have been measured they may change over night. 
It is different with intelligence. A moron never sud- 
denly becomes a genius; but it is quite possible for a 
dishonest boy to reform and become thoroughly honest. 
Yet in spite of these difficulties, tests for moral traits 
will repay the work which has been given to them. 

The most obvious way to measure a child’s moral 
qualities is to have someone who knows the child well 
assign him ratings. Thus a teacher might rate all 
the boys in her class in regard to honesty, calling the 
boys who seemed to her the most honest “no. 1” and 
so forth; or she might assign each boy a score on a 
scale, say, of 1 to 10. Both methods, the method of 
relative position and the method of assigned scores 
have been used extensively. During the War still 
another system was used in the Army Personnel work, 
in rating officers. Five officers were selected as repre- 
senting various degrees of specified qualities and the 
others were rated by comparison with these “key 
subjects.” 

Rugg (’21-’22) published a very severe criticism of 
the Army method which has considerably shaken our 
confidence in rating scales. It is now felt that the 
method has possibilities but only under certain condi- 
tions can it be made the basis of scientific work. These 
conditions are: (1) The rating should be the average 
of the ratings given by at least three judges. (2) The 
judges must know the subjects well. (3) The rating 
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must be made as objective as possible, for instance 
by using descriptive phrases. (4) The scores assigned 
by the different judges must be reduced to a common 
basis, for instance by having the judges indicate judg- 
ment graphically by placing a cross along an unbroken 
line and then transmuting these graphically expressed 
judgments into standard scores. Hayes and Patterson 
(21) report reliabilities of .65 by this method. Freyd 
(23 and ’24) has also used it very successfully. 

A more objective method of measuring character is 
furnished by exposing the subject to a definite situation 
and then observing his response. Thus Brown (’23 and 
24) uses the number of minus and zero scores in a 
group intelligence examination to compute what he 
calls a “caution index” which he finds is half as good as 
an intelligence score for predicting success in scholar- 
ship. Ream (’22) reports a test in which the subject’s 
knowledge of a number of (1) socially acceptable items, 
(2) questionable items and (3) sport items is meas- 
ured. The subjects whose knowledge of the acceptable 
items is high in proportion to their knowledge of the 
questionable items are presumed to have healthier 
interests. Hart (’23) has-a test of social attitudes and 
interests which is based on a somewhat similar princi- 
ple. Moore and Gilliland (’21) measure aggressiveness 
by a number of objective tests such as a test of control 
of eye movements or of the tendency to distraction 
and Filter tests self-assurance and speed of decision. 
As long ago as 1912 Fernald had proposed a test of 
“spunk” by measuring the time a subject would stand 
on one foot. 
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The Downey Will-Temperament Tests have received 
considerable publicity. These tests which are pub- 
lished in both individual and group form are largely 
based on handwriting. Thus motor inhibition is meas- 
ured by having the subject trace a scroll as slowly as 
possible. Flexibility is measured by the ability to 
disguise one’s handwriting. Thus far the Downey 
tests have not given very satisfactory results as 
studied by Ruch (’21), Ruch and Del Manzo (’23), 
Meier (’23), Herskovits (’24) and others. But Poffen- 
berger and Carpenter (’24) find that the personality 
traits revealed by the test help to account for the low 
correlations between scholarship and intelligence test 
scores. The consensus of opinion seems to be that 
though the test is very imperfect at present it has 
encouraging possibilities. 

Voelker (21) and Cady (’23) have developed what 
is probably the most objective and the most promising 
approach to the question of character measurement 
known at present. Voelker devised the tests and used 
them in his study of trustworthiness with a small 
group. Cady took the same tests and applied them 
to a much larger group with much better controls and 
statistical treatment. The “squares and circles” test 
will serve as an example of their method. In this test 
the subject is given a card with five small circles on it. 
He is told to close his eyes and make a mark in each of 
the circles. The feat is practically impossible of ac- 
complishment. Therefore when the subject has scored 
himself if he claims to have accomplished the task suc- 
cessfully he is scored zero. Cady, who extended the 
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same test to squares and mazes, finds a reliability of 
744, 

The above mentioned tests were designed to measure 
the subject’s reactions to controlled situations thus 
giving a clue to his character. If we attempt to meas- 
ure moral knowledge instead of character the problem 
becomes much simpler. Yet there are extraordinarily 
few good tests of moral knowledge. Kohs (’22) has 
an ethical discrimination test based on the usual intel- 
ligence test technique. Hartshorne (’19) presents the 
child with a situation in writing and the child has to 
rank various responses. The most elaborate study of 
children’s moral ideas is McGrath’s (23) monograph. 
Using both group tests and, for the younger chil- 
dren, individual tests, this investigator studied the 
moral concepts of about 4000 children. The results 
are collected by ages and the different responses of 
children of different ages are extremely interesting. On 
the basis of this work Dr. McGrath gives a tentative 
moral information test which follows an outline some- 
what similar to the Binet scale. It is to be noted that 
no attempt was made to determine either the validity 
or reliability of the tests used. 

Summary. Aside ‘from the subtler unconscious 
factors every boy has a number of objectives which 
greatly influence his conduct. As for the future, most 
boys have some more or less definite ambitions. As 
for the present, they strive to have a good time, to re- 
tain the respect and love of family and friends and 
to observe their moral code. The sum of these various 
ideals makes the boy’s “plan of life.” Boys differ in 
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the nature, explicitness, integration and permanence of 
their drives. The home, the church and the school are 
the chief agencies which are responsible for the child’s 
moral education. In this task they must not overlook 
the importance of play. Our knowledge of the drives 
and moral attitudes of children is dependent on the 
development of good tests. Thus far the problem of 
devising satisfactory tests of character traits is largely 
unsolved, but encouraging and increasingly rapid 
progress is being made. Tests of moral knowledge as 
distinct from tests of moral traits offer no such diffi- 
culties and should be developed in greater number. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE UNSEEN SIDE OF MENTAL LIFE 


One morning Jack was out of school and the rumor 
had it that he was sick. That afternoon I was going 
by his house, so I dropped in to see how he was. His 
mother met me at the door and explained that al- 
though he had been apparently a very sick boy that 
morning, he had recovered quite suddenly after dinner 
and that just now he was on a vacant lot playing ball. 
This incident is common enough and it provokes a 
knowing smile from the adult. One suspects that if 
Jack was sick at all he was merely sick of school. 

Yet this superficial view is not quite just. Jack had 
no intention of malingering. He really thought he 
was sick. If he had written down his introspection it 
would have been something like this: 

Hight AM. “TI am really dreadfully sick. I hate 
to miss school; but to venture out under the circum- 
stances would be little short of suicidal.” 

Two P.M. “T feel remarkably better. Though 
prudence might dictate an afternoon of convalescence 
in the house; yet my loyalty to my team requires my 
presence on the diamond this afternoon. Very well, 
I will be a martyr to duty.” 

But Jack’s recovery has been too sudden. We rather 
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suspect that in the back of his head something like this 
has been going on. 

Eight A.M. “TI loathe the idea of going to school 
today; but I can’t make mother see it my way. To 
play truant goes against my principles. But if only I 
were sick I could stay home honorably. Therefore, I 
shall be sick.” 

Two P.M. “It’s too late to go to school now, so 
I might as well recover; only I mustn’t recover too 
quickly while I am still within sight of the house.” 

As a matter of fact both of these views are correct. 
The first really represents Jack’s conscious view of the 
case. He does not suspect the cause of his sickness. Yet 
the other view is true, also. Jack is deceiving, but not 
consciously. The deception is unconscious, “a mental 
mechanism” in the language of the psychiatrist. Jack 
has not only deceived his mother. He has completely 
deceived himself. 

Such mental mechanisms are not confined to 14- 
year-old boys who want to stay home from school. The 
student who has a “nervous breakdown” when he feels 
he is falling behind in his studies, the woman whose 
‘nerves are shattered” and is consequently sent to a 
sanitarium where she can live in comfort, the soldier in 
the trenches who suddenly gets “shell-shocked,” all are 
dodging an unpleasant situation in essentially the same 
way as Jack. Dr. Moore speaking of his experience 
with shell-shocked men in France says: “It was inter- 
esting to watch the rapid restoration to health of 

a number of grumbling, discontented, 
Poureethenic officers when the armistice was signed. 
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Before this happy event, they felt that they were fit 
only for a base hospital—afterwards they manifested 
the most surprising zeal to get back to their organiza- 
tions” (’24, p. 227). Evidently older persons than 
Jack can have sudden recoveries when it is for their 
advantage. 

All these illogical adjustments are common enough. 
We recognize them every day in the conduct of our 
friends and, if we are frank enough, in our own conduct 
as well. Generally they are not very serious. The 
normal person gets along well enough in spite of them. 
But in certain cases they may be serious. All insanity 
except that due to physical lesions of the nervous sys- 
tem is due to just such mechanisms. Moreover the 
oddities of adults are due to them also. People are 
not born queer. They become queer through uncon- 
scious mechanisms such as I have described. It is 
extremely important for those who have to do with 
children to realize the nature of these processes. For 
a little insight during childhood may solve problems 
which would have led to serious handicaps in later life. 

It is not always easy to uncover the unconscious 
motives of the child. No definite rules can be given to 
guide one. In general, it may be said that there are 
two ways of attacking the problem, one direct and one 
indirect. In the former the examiner proceeds by direct 
questioning to find the child’s difficulties. In the latter, 
certain technical methods are employed, such as free 
association or dream analysis. 

The direct method has the advantage of being more 
economical of time. Healy, for instance, states (’17) 
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that he has never found it necessary to use any other 
method. Working with delinquent children, he goes 
straight to the point, asking the child to give his rea- 
sons for the delinquency and then by skillful question- 
ing he leads the child to discover the hidden motives 
of his conduct. This direct method can be very effect- 
ive in the hands of a skilled examiner. The chief 
elements of success are: 

(1) Whatever happens the examiner must not cen- 
sure the child. Censure has its place, no doubt, but its 
place is not here. If the child feels he is going to be 
scolded he will not talk freely. The examiner must 
learn to be “unshockable” or he will not succeed. 

(2) The child craves understanding, not sympathy 
but understanding. If the adult can convince the 
child that he sees the latter’s point of view, the child 
will be glad to talk over his difficulties. What the child 
cannot stand is to bare his difficulties to an older per- 
son who will refuse to take them seriously. To brush 
aside a boy’s troubles with a laugh is the worst insult 
that can be given him. 

(3) The patience of the older person must be un- 
limited. He must have the gift of listening. Children 
will not bring their difficulties to the surface at once. 

(4) Tactful questioning is necessary. Often children 
are anxious to bring up certain difficulties but have 
not the courage to do so of their own accord. The adult 
who can sense the situation and ask the right questions 
will be a great help to the children under his charge. 

While such direct methods are sufficient in most 
cases, more technical methods are necessary in some 
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cases where more thorough work is called for. The 
principle underlying such methods is what is known 
as symbolism. A person puts an unpleasant situa- 
tion out of his mind and it does not reappear in con- 
sciousness as such. But it may appear through some 
associated idea, its symbol. For example, suppose a 
certain man who wears a Van Dyke beard has insulted 
me. The incident is humiliating and painful, so I put 
it out of my head. But I may take a sudden dislike to 
all men with Van Dyke beards. I do not know why. 
The real reason, of course, is, that that particular sort 
of beard is a symbol of the man who has insulted 
me. Such symbolism underlies many of our likes and 
dislikes. 

This symbolism has been found to be particularly 
active during dreams, both the real dreams of sleep and 
the day dreams or fantasies of waking life. However 
trivial such dreams may seem they often (psychoana- 
lysts would say “always’) concern the subconscious 
conflicts of the dreamer. Therefore one of the most 
useful ways of getting at the hidden motives and con- 
flicts of a person is by analyzing his dreams. By the 
analysis of a dream we mean the discovery of its hid- 
den meaning. The method employed is generally free 
association in which the ideas of the dream are taken 
one by one and the subject tells what ideas these sug- 
gest to him. Such free association often uncovers the 
real idea for which the dream idea isa symbol. This is 
not the place to discuss the validity of the method 
nor all its theoretical implications. Suffice it to say 
that this technique has been found helpful by a great 
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many workers. It will be sufficient to illustrate it by 
two cases. The first case is chosen for the sake of 
simplicity. It is relatively trivial and easy to under- 
stand. The second case is chosen to illustrate the 
more complex forms which dream symbolism may 
take. 

Case 8. Bernard, an intelligent and very normal boy 
of 14, reported that he was bothered very much by 
dreams, which constantly recurred. He added spon- 
taneously that he had them always on Sunday nights 
after he had eaten a lot of meat. Here are the dreams 
in his own words. 

Dream 1. “I dream of a big coil of rope with a knot 
in it. First the knot is small, then it gets big and 
comes up to my face. The knot seems to be the face of 
aman smiling. I am in the corner of the yard where I 
can’t get out. It comes right up to my face and I 
wake up.” 

Dream 2. “I dream I’m at the end of our alley where 
niggers are always around. A Turk with a curved 
sword follows me up the alley. The alley is made of 
linoleum. I keep slipping. He gains on me. Just as 
he is going to hit me I wake up.” 

These dreams were analyzed by method of free asso- 
ciation. Bernard was told to think of the word “rope” 
with his eyes closed. He was then to report any ideas 
that came into his head or any scenes that came 
up before his imagination. He proceeded: 

“Rope . . . the far corner of my yard . . . dead 
dogs buried there . . . clothes-lines . . . a dead 
rabbit we buried there when I was six . . . I saw 
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an ice man get hit on the head and knocked out 
. an old man, a cripple, who walked funny, used 
to come by. We were scared of him—used to run 


in our yards. . . . Used to watch things going on in 
alley Sain ote 

Next the stimulus “knot” was suggested. 

“Knot . . . a man’s face . . . the man in the 
ice wagon . . . he was a dopey looking guy . 
used to give us hunks of ice to eat. . . . We never 


went in alley—afraid niggers would hit wus over 
head. He didn’t look very nice lying on the ground 
in the alley. . . . I was six or seven.” 

The unconscious background of the dream now began 
to be apparent. When he was a young child Bernard 
had had what was for him a harrowing experience. He 
had seen an ice man knocked unconscious in an acci- 
dent in the alley behind his back yard. The sight of 
the man lying in a pool of blood haunted his young 
imagination. He had forced the incident out of his 
conscious life but it kept reappearing in his dream life. 
But when it did reappear, it came in disguise. Instead 
of dreaming of the injured ice man he dreamed of the 
coil of rope which he had seen in the back yard at the 
time of the accident. 

The other dream had a very similar explanation. 
Starting with the word “alley” and then with the word 
“linoleum” the following associations appeared: 


“Alley . . . fights at the end of the alley . . , 
someone getting hurt . . . the day the old huckster 
broke a man’s windshield . . . chauffeur thought it 


was us. . . He ran up the alley and grabbed me. 
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Found it was the huckster . . . Jew huckster, part 
nigger and part Jew . . . like Bolshevik . . . long 
beard . . . looked like he wouldn’t think nothing of 
killing anybody . . . the horse he never took care 
of. . . . He used to run us with rotten tomatoes.” 

eiinoleum: 7. kitchen floor®.. ©? wet > .: . 
slip on it . . . saw grandmother break her arm on 
it . . . sawdogslip on it . . . made sliding boards 
of old linoleum.” 

Here too we have a collection of memories which, 
although they do not seem terrible to an adult or even 
to Bernard at 14, yet must have been acutely terrifying 
to the small boy he was when he experienced them. 
The image of the foreign huckster comes back very 
vividly in the associations. The dream is a rehash of 
all these frightful sensations. 

One point remained unexplained. Why did Bernard 
dream these dreams on Sunday night after eating 
meat? Asked this question, he spontaneously added 
that the dream came after eating pork. He was asked 
to associate with this word. 


“Pork . . . a lot of hogs slaughtered once . 
we were in Chicago . . . went into slaughter house 
. I remember a man with a white apron and a 
long knife . . . he stuck it in throat of the pig . 
I see the pig lying in a bunch of blood . . . dog that 
the ambulance ran over on Seventh Street . . . baby 
thrown on sidewalk . . . lady in hysterics.” 


The connection was now clear. When Bernard had 
pork for supper it aroused unconscious memories of 
the slaughter house and its terrifying scenes. When he 
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went to sleep a perfect orgy of terrifying memories 
flocked into his mind, in a form strangely distorted 
by symbolism as is usual in dreams. 

Psychoanalysts will reject this interpretation as 
superficial. According to the doctrines of this school 
a dream always expresses a wish, and is always con- 
cerned with the deepest problems of life. Without 
reviewing the details of the controversy the writer 
submits that he finds more plausible the view of the 
growing school of analysts who would not so limit the 
significance of the dream. Just as our waking con- 
sciousness is not restricted to wishes, but includes sor- 
rows, scruples, joys and so forth, some important and 
some trivial, so the dream may represent any one of a 
vast variety of things. One proof of our interpretation 
of Bernard’s dream was that the boy himself found it 
satisfying and that after it had been explained to him 
he was never bothered with the troublesome dreams 
again. 

Bernard’s dream was trivial as far as his present life 
is concerned and it did not influence his behavior ex- 
cept to cause the unpleasant experience of the night- 
mare. The subject matter of the dream was not im- 
portant enough to result in any abnormalities of con- 
duct. Now we will take the instance of a dream which 
concerned itself with the deepest problems of a boy’s 
life, an example of a different sort of dream. 

Case 9. Anton is a 14-year-old boy with “very su- 
perior intelligence” according to the Stanford Revision. 
For some time past Anton had been associated with 
a number of boys of questionable reputation. He had 
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since given them up and his constant companions were 
a different group of very fine boys. He was very much 
in earnest about this change in his life when he re- 
ported the following dream: 

“There was a revolution like, across the street in the 
vacant lot. One side was in the vacant lot and one on 
X Street. I was with the side in the vacant lot . . . 
fighting and all that. I came down from the side I 
was on and walked up X Street and joined the side 
that was on X Street. I wondered what the other side 
would think to see me fighting with this side.” 

Anton was told to close his eyes and visualize the 
dream scene and see what associations it yielded. After 
a few seconds he reported. ‘A couple of months ago, 
some old niggers across in the vacant lot had a stone 
battle. I was thinking about it before I went to 
bed. . . . The funny part was, I was on the niggers’ 
side in the dream.” 

Why should Anton dream that he was fighting on 
the side of the negroes? The word “nigger” brought 
the following associations: “Low, ornery guys. . . 
working on street . . . trash men... ash men 

. sewer cleaners, street cleaners . . .” Evidently 
the colored race did not stand high in Anton’s estima- 
tion. But why should he have classed himself with 
them in the dream? Like a flash the answer occurred 
to him. The negroes represented the former question- 
able companions with whom he had associated. The 
meaning of the whole dream became clear. He felt 
that formerly he had kept company with boys of low 
moral standards, symbolized as “niggers.” He had left 
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them and joined the opposite side, that is the gang of 
much finer boys who were now his constant com- 
panions. Then he naively wondered what his former 
companions would think of him. It is interesting to 
note that in reporting the dream he called it a “revo- 
lution, like” rather than a “fight” or a “war” or a 
“battle.” It did indeed represent the revolution which 
had taken place in his life. 

The danger of the method of dream analysis evi- 
dently is that it is too easily open to arbitrary interpre- 
tations. Two different analysts would seldom get 
exactly the same results with the same material. There 
is no way of checking one’s results except that if the 
insight gained in this way proves helpful in solving a 
person’s difficulties it is to be presumed that the insight 
itself was sound. But this is not infallible. On 
the whole, the best way for an adult to approach 
the solution of the child’s difficulties is by the direct 
method. 

It is in order here to call attention to the responsi- 
bilities of the recreational worker in solving the prob- 
lems of the boy’s life. The obviously psychopathic 
child is taken to a psychiatric clinic if luckily there 
is one in the community and there he receives the 
treatment he needs. But the psychopath is not the 
only one who needs help. All boys have some difficul- 
ties, some minor abnormalities, some little oddities 
which need insight to correct. Who will concern him- 
self with these? The boy’s parents have a strategic 
position. They can do almost anything with the child 
if they know how. But it is too much to expect insight 
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on the part of most parents. It is surprising to see how 
few have the least knowledge of their boy’s problems. 
The school teacher can do much. She understands 
children and can observe day after day. But there is 
likely to be a certain repugnance towards telling one’s 
difficulties to one who must wield the rod of authority. 
A clergyman can do wonders if he has the time to work 
intensively with individual cases; but he usually 
hasn’t. But the recreational worker, Scoutmaster, 
playground leader or camp director has a unique posi- 
tion. A parent is loved far more, a teacher is respected 
more, a clergyman is reverenced more, but the boy 
instinctively looks for understanding to the man who 
shares his games, uses his own language and has already 
proved his ability to understand in a thousand minor 
ways. To my mind this is the greatest responsibility 
of the recreational leader. 

Summary. An extremely important fraction of all 
our acts are performed for unconscious reasons. The 
real motive for action is not that which appears on the 
surface. We not only deceive others in this way; much 
more often we deceive ourselves. The basis for such 
conduct is some difficulty to which we could not adjust 
ourselves. To help a person one must gain some idea 
of that person’s unconscious processes. This can usually 
be done by direct questioning by which the subject is 
induced to recall forgotten difficulties which he has 
repressed. For more thorough work the technical 
methods of dream analysis and free association present 
themselves. It isa consummation devoutly to be wished 
for that recreational workers will equip themselves to 
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gain insight into the problems of the children with 
whom they work. 
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CHAPTER V 
MENTAL MECHANISMS 


Most peculiarities are caused by difficulties which 
have not been met successfully. As long as life is all 
sunshine the individual will probably act in a normal, 
rational way. But sooner or later in every human life 
difficulties arise. Sometimes these can be met success- 
fully and then life goes on happily as before. But 
there are sure to be some difficulties which cannot be 
met successfully, the death of a loved one, the wasting 
agony of an incurable disease, or even the numberless 
minor annoyances of everyday life. These sorrows 
which must be borne and cannot be overcome try the 
spirit of man. The conduct of a person in the face of 
keen disappointment reveals the manner of man he is. 

Of course, the rational, as well as the manly thing 
to do in such circumstances is to face the situation 
frankly and to make the best of it. This is known as 
a rational solution. Unfortunately most of us have 
not the courage to find rational solutions to all our 
difficulties. Instead of facing the unpleasant situation 
we put it out of our mind, or if we face it at all we 
distort it. Not only do we dislike to dwell on the 
unpleasant idea itself but we avoid anything which 
would remind us of it. Thus it comes about that a 
whole group of ideas, tinged with a strongly distasteful 
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emotional tone, is rejected from consciousness. Such 
a constellation of ideas is spoken of technically as a 
complex. 

The complex is apt to cause certain abnormalities of 
conduct. The preceding chapter has already suggested 
this by pointing out the influence of unconscious ideas 
on conscious life. Dr. Moore (’21 and ’24) suggests 
the term parataris for these bizarre adjustments 
which are dictated not by reason but by the influence 
of painful complexes. The accompanying table gives 
a tentative classification of the parataxes. 


Ficure 4, 
(successful 
Adjustment 
rational solution (1. suppression 
2. repression 
3. conversion 
(defense reactions; 4. rationalization 
unsuccessful : excitement 
6. superiority 
(1. regression 
parataxis substitution ie compensation 
reactions 3. sublimation 
reactions of { 1. shut-in reaction 
failure 2. depression 


The reader must be warned that all such classifica- 
tions are rather schematic. In real life the hard and 
fast divisions do not exist. Rather, in each case there 
is a complication of various parataxes some of which 
are extremely difficult to classify. But a scheme such 
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as this is useful in the description of cases. The reader 
must also be aware that there is little uniformity of use 
in the terms employed for the various conditions. 
Different writers vary exceedingly in their use of terms. 

When one refuses to face a difficulty in a rational 
way, three things may happen. (1) He may refuse 
to admit that there has been any difficulty or that he 
has failed to overcome it. This is the defense reaction. 
(2) While realizing more or less clearly that he has 
failed he may attempt to make up for this failure by 
feverishly pursuing some other object. This is a 
substitution reaction. (3) He may admit that he has 
failed and give himself up to abnormal brooding over 
his failure. This may be called the reaction of failure. 
It must be understood that these parataxes differ from 
rational solutions in degree rather than in kind. Thus, 
when one has failed in one venture it is perfectly ra- 
tional to resolve to succeed in something else instead. 
The same thing occurs in the parataxis of substitution. 
The difference lies in the way it is done. In the para- 
taxis the person acts without knowing why and there 
always results a certain quality ‘of queerness which 
stamps the course of action as a parataxis. On the 
other hand the parataxes differ from the major psycho- 
ses (insanities) because the former are simple, mild 
conditions which cannot upset the whole life of the 
individual. In the psychotic the abnormalities of con- 
duct are so systematized and have become so much a 
part of the individual that they definitely mark him 
off from the rest of human society. 

1. Defense Reactions. As has already been stated, 
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defense reactions are those which prevent one from 
realizing the truth of the situation. The easiest way to 
hide the truth from oneself is simply to forget it. Where 
the forgetting is only partial it is called suppression. 
Where one succeeds in forgetting the unpleasant facts 
completely the mechanism is called repression. Or 
one may develop some physical symptom. Thus the 
boy who suddenly becomes sick and has to stay home. 
from school is concealing from himself his real reason 
for staying home. This is called conversion. Perhaps 
the most popular defense is rationalization, by which 
the unpleasant facts are explained away. The defeated 
player who blames the referee is an example. By 
giving oneself over to frenzied excitement the unpleas- 
ant facts may be excluded from the mind. Or one may 
take refuge in an exalted sense of superiority. Thus 
the capitalist who underpays his laborers may perform 
spectacular works of philanthropy in an effort to dis- 
tract his own as well as the public’s attention from his 
injustice. 

2. Substitution Reactions. When a person has failed 
in the attainment of one object another may be sub- 
stituted for it. This new object may be either one on 
a higher level on the moral scale (sublimation) or on 
the same level (compensation) or a lower level (regres- 
sion). Thus a young man who has been disappointed 
in love may give himself up to serving some great 
cause, or fall in love with another girl or give himself 
up to a life of unrestrained indulgence. What distin- 
guishes the parataxes of substitution from similar ra- 
tional adjustments is the fact that in the parataxes 
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the new object is not sought for its own sake but for 
some real or fancied resemblance to the lost object. 
Thus it has been found that certain neurotic individ- 
uals are apt to choose a wife who reminds them of their 
mother, not because the girl herself attracts them but 
because they are still so much in love with the mother 
that they cannot give her up and consequently find in 
the girl a symbol of the mother. Needless to say, such 
marriages lead to unhappy consequences. A parataxis 
in which the object sought is one thus connected with 
one’s childhood is the typical regression. 

3. Failure. In the reaction of depression, the individ- 
ual gives himself up to prolonged and abnormal sad- 
ness. Of course a certain amount of sorrow is perfectly 
natural; but in the typical depressive case the subject 
is so demonstrative in his grief that one suspects that 
he is rather trying to draw sympathy to himself than 
merely showing the natural sorrow of the situation. It 
is often remarked that certain gloomy individuals seem 
to take a positive delight in sorrow. To be deprived 
of a perfectly good grievance over which they could 
grumble and complain would be a calamity to them. 

Sometimes when one has failed, he withdraws from 
the world, seldom speaking, taking little interest in 
what is going on and creating for himself an ideal world 
of the imagination where things can be regulated to 
suit him. This is the shut-in reaction. 

As has been remarked already, the parataxes seldom 
occur in real life with the same clearness as the defini- 
tion might lead one to suspect. To understand what 
they are like in real life, the four following cases are 
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presented. Of these four boys certainly not more than 
one could be considered queer. The parataxes are 
lesser abnormalities of which no one is quite free. They 
are the little oddities which must be understood by all 
who have to do with children if the children are to be 
helped. 

Case 10. Alan is a healthy boy of 15. He is very 
well-mannered and more thoughtful of others than 
boys of his age are apt to be. He is very popular with 
his companions and with grown-ups. One notices his 
poise and ease of manner. Psychometric tests reveal 
distinctly superior and well-rounded ability with a 
tendency to carelessness. He shows very unusual me- 
chanical ability. 

Alan lives with his mother, two older brothers and 
a younger sister in a single house situated in a pleasant 
neighborhood and owned by the family. Both older 
brothers hold good positions in a bank. They are kind 
and considerate towards the boy, but do not spend 
much time with him. The younger sister is a vivacious 
little lass of three who is the pet of the family. The 
mother is an excellent housekeeper but she is not firm 
with Alan. The father who was killed in an auto acci- 
dent two years previously was a great chum of Alan, 
and the mother got into the habit of leaving the dis- 
cipline of the boys to her husband. 

Alan was a quiet and easily managed baby. He was 
put in school at six and seemed to like it. His teachers 
were very pleased with his work. After doing well in 
the first four grades he seemed to lose interest in his 
work in the fifth grade. He began to go around with 
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a gang of boys of his own age. These boys were never 
guilty of serious delinquency, but teachers found them 
troublesome, and probably this helped lessen Alan’s 
interest in his work. He seemed definitely hostile 
towards his fifth grade teacher. From this time on the 
boy did poorly in school. Now, in the freshman class 
of a large high school, he is barely getting passing 
marks while his intelligence should put him among the 
leaders of the class. He has a very critical attitude 
towards his teachers. He is anxious to leave school 
and go to work. He frequently complains of feeling 
sick and his mother lets him stay home from school. 
He refused to have a doctor. When finally his mother 
insisted on having a doctor examine him, the report 
was that the lad was in perfect health. 

During several long interviews with the writer, Alan 
often spoke of his desire to go to work. Asked his 
reason, he replied that he felt it was his duty to sup- 
port the family. He spoke with emotion of his wid- 
owed mother and of his filial love towards her. When 
it was suggested that his older brothers seemed quite 
capable of supporting the family, he replied rather 
indignantly that both of them were keeping company 
and would probably soon be married and that in con- 
sequence he must himself be the real mainstay of the 
family. When it was pointed out to him that the best 
way for him to help the family in the long run was to 
prepare himself for a good position by a good education 
and that this was undoubtedly what would please his 
mother most, he answered “I can’t see it that way” 
and went on to tell how he felt that he must take his 
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father’s place towards his younger sister, adding “I’m 
her godfather and I have to take care of her.” Alan’s 
great ambition was to be an electrician. 

It seemed quite evident, even before the study of 
the case was completed, that Alan’s dislike for school 
was the fundamental difficulty. He was a proud and 
sensitive boy and could not bear to do so poorly year 
after year. It hurt him very much. The proper way 
to meet this difficulty, of course, would have been to 
study harder; but Alan could not bring himself to do 
this, partly because he was discouraged and partly 
because it required too much effort. Instead of facing 
the difficulty, he tried to get around it in various ways. 
(1) Instead of tackling the prosaic and unromantic 
duties of school life, he substituted high - sounding 
ideals about helping his widowed and ageing mother. 
This is sublimation. (2) Instead of admitting that he 
did not have the courage to fight his way back to the 
top of the class by hard study, he explained to himself 
that he was sacrificing himself for the sake of the 
family. This is rationalization. (3) To any criticism 
of his motives, however slight the hint, he replied by 
becoming indignant in his: assertion of the singleness 
of his intention. This is the mechanism of superiority. 
(4) His frequent spells of sickness suggest another 
way of avoiding the unpleasant school task. It is sig- 
nificant that he always refused to see the doctor. These 
physical manifestations, which he undoubtedly re- 
garded as real, are included under the head of con- 
version. 

The prognosis in such a case is not bright as long as 
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the boy cannot be given any insight into his condition. 
As long as he continues to deceive himself, he will 
never develop maximum efficiency. The writer must 
admit failure in this case. No amount of reasoning, 
persuasion, appeal or entreaty seemed to change his 
fixed view of himself. 

Case 11. Wallace was one of a family of four, con- 
sisting of himself, father, mother and brother. The 
father was a lawyer, successful on a moderate scale, 
respected in his community but not taking any great 
part in the home life. The mother was a very sensitive, 
difident woman who suffered keenly from real or 
imagined slights. She was very gifted musically. 

The boy was a healthy, chubby baby, weighing ten 
pounds at birth. He had no serious diseases. At pres- 
ent, at the age of 13, a physical examination is entirely 
negative except for defective eyesight which pre- 
sumably accounts for occasional headaches. He eats 
little, is very fond of sweets but never touches tea or 
coffee. He smoked a little when younger. 

Wallace himself bore a great resemblance to his 
mother. Like her, he was reserved and shy, sensitive 
and musical. He had a fine soprano voice and occasion- 
ally appeared in public. His intelligence was rated 
“superior.” It will be noted that most of the boys 
mentioned here are above the average intellectually. 
The duller half of the community is not so likely to 
develop parataxes, or if they do, they cannot explain 
them to the examiner. But intelligent boys like Wal- 
lace are apt to be introspective and to brood over diffi- 
culties. 
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Wallace plays with the other boys at school, but 
spends noticeably less time at play than the average 
boy of his age. He is popular with his fellows. He 
has one close friend, a very normal boy of his own age. 
His teacher reports that he often seems lost in day 
dreams and sometimes “the saddest expression” comes 
over him. His mother reports him extremely sympa- 
thetic and thoughtful, helpful around the house and 
“as good as a nurse” in sickness. 

It was hard to induce the boy to discuss his troubles. 
Only at one interview did he throw aside his reserve 
and go into details. He spoke then with a great deal 
of emotion about the things he had to suffer. The 
thing that pained him most was the persecution that 
the other boys in the school systematically waged 
against him. He said that the boys deliberately 
plagued him and that he was powerless to fight back 
against so many. He was also pained and humiliated 
at his family. His father was a failure in life. They 
were poor and his house was not fit to live in. His 
brother exercised the greatest ingenuity in torturing 
him. He felt discouraged and deliberately withdrew 
from the play of his fellows. Reading was his greatest 
consolation. 

To my personal knowledge these things which pained 
Wallace so much were certainly not true. The other 
boys did not persecute him, neither was the social 
status of his family below that of the average in the 
neighborhood. It was, on the contrary, distinctly 
superior. The boy was under a fixed delusion about 
these things. The persecution of his classmates was 
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pure imagination. Healthy boys are rough in play. 
They push and pull each other on the playground; but 
whereas most boys take this as a matter of course, 
Wallace imagined that he was being deliberately 
teased. As a matter of fact he was universally liked, 
though not understood by the other boys. His ideas 
about the social status of his family were, as he himself 
admitted, gained from his mother. 

All this was explained to Wallace and he did gain 
some insight into his condition. He afterwards re- 
ported that this helped him. He resolved to spend 
more time in play and less time brooding by himself. 

Undoubtedly the prime factor in the case was the 
neurotic mother. The boy was extremely devoted to 
her, and unconsciously imitated her own views of life. 
The son, like the mother, became hypersensitive and 
withdrew into the world of his own imaginings. When 
little difficulties arose in his school life, instead of 
facing them he preferred to withdraw still more. This 
is the typical shut-in reaction. The individual has 
failed to cope with reality, so he withdraws into a new 
world created in his own fancy where he can regulate 
things to suit himself. 

Case 12. Kenneth, 14, reported a very long dream, 
of which the most significant part was as follows. He 
was at boarding school and was leaving with some 
athletic team to play some sort of a game. They were 
all at the station ready to take the train when suddenly 
another boy came up. There was not room to take 
all. Someone had to be left behind, so they left Ken- 
neth behind and took the new boy. He turned about 
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discouraged and returned to the school. As a matter 
of fact, Kenneth had failed rather ignominiously to 
make a school team. This was probably the immediate 
background of the dream. But it soon became appar- 
ent that the difficulty was deeper than this. He was a 
sensitive boy, anxious to form friends, yet he felt that 
he was ineffective socially. He could make friends 
but not retain them. This was true. The other boys 
found Kenneth rather difficult to get along with. Some- 
times he was considerate and ingratiating. Sometimes 
he was haughty and captious. He was hard to under- 
stand. The boy himself realized this at least vaguely 
and felt discouraged. 

He was able to say with considerable certainty just 
when this lack of confidence in himself first appeared. 
Until three years ago, he stated, he had had no diffi- 
culty in making contacts. But from that time on he 
suffered from a peculiar lack of confidence which he 
could not explain. 

The next point was to determine what had happened 
at that particular time to affect the boy so much. After 
some hesitation he admitted that he had been intimate 
at that time with a certain thoroughly bad boy who 
used to speak to Kenneth of immoral things. This 
guilty knowledge raised doubts and questions in his 
mind. He brooded over it. There was no older person 
from whom-he dared to seek advice. He became dis- 
couraged and felt inferior to the other boys, and he 
gradually lost confidence in himself. Gradually he 
managed to put the troublesome thoughts out of his 
mind, but the feeling of inferiority remained. 
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This is a typical inferiority complex. The trouble- 
some ideas had been almost forgotten (suppression) 
but even after they had been forgotten they contrib- 
uted to the feeling of inferiority. After all this was 
explained to Kenneth and the whole matter discussed 
with him, he stated that he felt much better and a 
distinct improvement in his social adjustments was 
noted. 

Case 13. Winthrop, a bright boy of 10, is the second 
of four children. His early life was passed amid 
wretched surroundings, in a home where father and 
mother were constantly quarrelling. When the boy 
was five, the parents separated and he was sent to some 
distant relatives, a young couple, with whom he still 
lives. He is the only child in the home and his foster 
parents are very devoted to him. They are very intel- 
ligent and cooperative. 

The foster parents report that Winthrop has never 
been quite normal. Sent up to wash, he may destroy 
things in the bathroom. When rebuked, he retorts 
“You’re not my father and never will be,” and “If you 
had a better looking face I’d like you.” His teacher 
calls him dreamy. He likes carpentry and radio. He 
has a set of tools, but will destroy the furniture if left 
alone. He spent money which he was told to put in 
the collection at church and he explained: “Satan said 
‘Don’t put it in,’ and I didn’t.” He is a great doubter 
and wants proof of everything. He likes to argue, 
seldom admits he is wrong, and will even say the 
calendar is wrong rather than give in. He harbors 
erudges, is affectionate, sensitive and easily led by 
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other children. He is anxious to make good appear- 
ance. Plays sometimes with children of his own age; 
but sometimes he prefers to go off and play by himself. 
He used to make faces in school to attract attention. 
He talks, cries or walks in his sleep. 

After several long interviews, Winthrop admitted 
that he was obsessed with bad thoughts. His most 
constant companion, one Otto, a boy about a year 
older than he, often spoke to him about these things, 
as did also Otto’s younger brother. Winthrop seemed 
to be alternately attracted and repelled by these two 
boys. He would break away from them and resolve to 
have nothing more to do with them, and then the old 
fascination would bring them together again. The bad 
thoughts were constantly in his mind. “That’s about 
all that’s in my mind, the bad things they tell me and 
the bad things they do. I don’t even want to think 
about them.” He spoke of the difficulty of restraining 
these vivid imaginings. “I can’t help thinking about 
them. It’s like when you take castor oil . . . If I 
think of it I can taste it.” He had never discussed 
these difficulties with any adult. Unfortunately, just 
after he made these disclosures, the boy moved away. 

This case had many complications. Undoubtedly 
the boy’s wretched early environment had a permanent 
effect on his character. But as far as the present diffi- 
culties are concerned, it is interesting to note, as in 
Kenneth’s case, the effect of guilty knowledge which 
can be shared with no older person. Here again, it 
produced a sense of inferiority and lack of social ad- 
justment. In Winthrop’s case, also, one can notice the 
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strained excitement. The boy does all sorts of queer 
things to divert himself from his troubles. He tries to 
forget his difficulties through the mechanism of 
excitement. 

The consideration of these cases and of many others 
like them leads to certain practical conclusions, of 
which the following are the most important: 

(1) To learn to face difficulties squarely is a most 
essential part of a child’s education. The child who 
fails to learn this will grow accustomed to self decep- 
tion which may lead to serious mental disorders or, at 
the very least, to oddities of conduct and much suffer- 
ing. The too indulgent parent who helps the child in 
every difficulty and coddles it whenever it is in a bad 
humor, is unwittingly teaching it to be dependent and 
to play for sympathy. Such a parent loves not wisely 
but too well. A more prudent parent will allow the 
child to meet and overcome minor difficulties, thus 
creating a spirit of independence which will be invalu- 
able in later life. Not only the parent, but the recrea- 
tional worker and teacher must watch these things. 
The term mental hygiene is now often used for the 
systematic effort to prevent or destroy undesirable be- 
havior trends which may arise through such mental 
processes as we have been describing. 

(2) Repellent as it may seem, the adult must realize 
that he has a very grave responsibility to teach the 
children under him the elementary facts concerning 
the origin of human life. This information must, of 
course, be given with common sense, in such a way 
as to allay curiosity, not to excite it. It is not in our 
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power to choose whether the child will get this infor- 
mation or not. He will get it anyway. We are 
only able to decide whether he shall get it from 
a person he respects or from random and disrep- 
utable sources. The former course is obviously in- 
finitely preferable. Neglect on this point is the most 
productive single source of abnormal behavior trends. 
This responsibility rests in the first place on the parent. 
But if parents fail, others who have contact with the 
child must accept the duty. For the Catholic child, 
the practice of Confession is an invaluable help here. 

Summary. Conduct peculiarities are usually caused 
by failure to face a difficulty. Instead of meeting the 
situation frankly, the person distorts it. Thus he may 
conceal the whole thing by some defense reaction, or 
he may substitute something else for it, or he may give 
up entirely and surrender to a feeling of inferiority. 
These reactions are unconscious, and they are respon- 
sible for the oddities we find in people. Illustrative 
cases were introduced, and by way of conclusion, the 
reader’s attention was drawn to the need of mental 
hygiene and of social hygiene education. 
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apply to this also. The reader will be helped by reading 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE INTELLIGENCE FACTOR 


The recently developed technique of intelligence 
testing has proved unexpectedly fruitful in various 
fields. The educator has found it most helpful in 
adapting the curriculum to the needs of the individual 
pupil. The psychiatrist employs it as a routine pro- 
cedure in studying his patient. The vocational coun- 
sellor finds tests indispensable when advising about 
the choice of a vocation. In this study, however, we 
are not primarily concerned with the relation of intelli- 
gence to school work or to vocation, to delinquency 
or the psychoses. Rather, we are interested in the effect 
of various intelligence levels on the daily life of the 
average boy. The two chapters which follow will at- 
tempt to throw light on this subject by dealing with 
the retarded boy and the gifted boy respectively. In 
the present chapter the elementary facts about intelli- 
gence testing will be reviewed for the benefit of the 
reader who possibly has not kept in touch with the 
subject. 

Intelligence testing, in the modern sense of the term, 
is entirely a development of the last 20 years. It had 
its origin in a very practical situation. The Paris 
school authorities had determined to open special 
classes for mentally defective children when the ques- 
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tion arose as to how these defective children could be 
selected from among the general school population of 
the city. It was realized that the existing methods 
were hopelesly crude; so two psychologists, Dr. Binet 
and Dr. Simon, were commissioned to find a practical 
method. The result was the Binet-Simon Scale, pub- 
lished first in 1905, and in revised forms in 1908 and 
1911. The scale consisted in a number of questions 
which were intended to represent the average ability 
of a child of a given age. Thus, for example, in the 
1911 revision, an eight-year-old was expected, among 
other things, to be able to count from 20 backwards 
to 0, to give the correct date, and to repeat five digits. 

The Binet-Simon Scale became immediately popular 
but soon it was realized that it needed further revision. 
Some of the tests were too easy, and some too hard, for 
the ages to which they had been assigned. Accordingly 
Dr. Terman, of Stanford University, undertook an 
elaborate revision. Tests were given to about 1000 
children and on the basis of these results he published 
in 1916 the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Seale. Although enormous advances in intelligence 
testing have been made since that time the Stanford 
Revision is still recognized as the best single test avail- 
able. By means of this test the mental age (MA) of 
a child is determined. Thus if a child has a MA of 12-6 
(12 years and 6 months) it may be interpreted as 
meaning that his intelligence is equal to that of the 
average child of 12-6. The MA divided by the child’s 
actual or “chronological” age (CA) gives his intelli- 
gence quotient (Q). Thus a child with a MA of 12-6 
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and a CA of 10-0 has an IQ of 1.25. In practice it is 
customary to omit the decimal point and write the IQ 
as 125. 

Two defects have been found with the Stanford 
Revision. First, it unduly weights language ability. 
That is, it underestimates the intelligence of children 
with a language handicap, for instance, of immigrant 
children. Secondly, it is hard to administer. To give 
it properly takes about an hour for each child and the 
examiner must be trained for the work. As a remedy 
to these defects two other types of tests have been 
developed, the construction or performance test and 
the group test. 

The construction test is designed to solve the difficult 
problem of those who do not speak English well. This 
includes, not merely the foreigner, but the low-grade 
feeble-minded, the very young child and the speech 
defective as well. The construction test involves hand 
work. It generally takes the form of a puzzle to be put 
together. On the whole, it has been found that the 
construction test is a rather unreliable test for intelli- 
gence. Thus Lowe (’24), reviewing ten separate stand- 
ardizations of the Healy Construction Puzzle A con- 
cludes that it is not an age-level test at all but a test 
of a special ability. Perhaps the future will produce 
some construction test which will test intelligence well; 
but at present the outlook is not very encouraging. 

The other defect of the Stanford, the long time it 
takes to administer, is met by the group test by which 
a whole group may be examined at once. Group tests 
received their great impetus during the war, when it 
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was found desirable to give all recruits a psychological 
test. The result of this need was the development of 
two tests, Army Alpha and Beta. Alpha was for liter- 
ates, Beta for illiterates. About 1,700,000 men took 
one or both of these tests. Since then a great many 
group tests have been published, suited for various 
needs, for use from kindergarten to university, Group 
tests are not as accurate as individual tests. The cor- 
relations of the group tests now available with the 
Stanford Revision range around .70. This, it will be 
seen, is not very close agreement. Group tests are 
valuable for measuring groups, but for judging the 
mentality of individuals within the group they are 
only fair. 

Using the same technique as that of the group intel- 
ligence test a number of people have brought out 
group tests of ability in specific subjects. Thus there 
are tests for reading ability, arithmetic ability and so 
forth. There are now available tests which combine 
tests in all the common school subjects. Of these per- 
haps the best known is the Stanford Achievement 
Test which combines tests in reading, arithmetic, 
science, history and geography, language and spelling. 

An obvious question is, how much reliance can we 
place in the results of such tests? This question is 
usually treated under two heads. (1) Does the test 
measure something with accuracy? This is called the 
reliability of the test. A test might conceivably be so 
poor that the score a child made on it would be due 
entirely to chance. Such a test would have zero reli- 
ability. (2) Granted that the test can measure some- 
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thing accurately, it still must be shown that the thing 
which the test measures is the thing it is intended to 
measure. This is called the validity of the test. A 
test must possess both reliability and validity to be a 
good test. 

The reliability of a test is calculated by finding what 
correlation * it has with itself. Where the test exists 
in two forms as for example in the Otis General Intel- 
ligence Scale, the reliability is determined by giving 
these two forms to the same group and then calculating 
the correlation. Obviously if the correlation is low the 
test is unreliable. For if the test really measured any- 
thing, then the same individuals would always do well 
or ill. Where a test exists in only one form the reliabil- 
ity is determined indirectly by the so-called Brown’s 
formula. Experts now agree in demanding a reliability 
of .90 or over for a test to be used in individual 
diagnosis. Unfortunately not all the tests now on the 
market come up to this standard. 

The validity of a test of intelligence is not so easy 
to determine. For validity is calculated by correlating 
the test with some criterion and it is hard to find a 


1JIn statistical work it is often necessary, as here, to compare 
two series of measurements of the same individuals to see whether 
there is a tendency for the individuals who are high in one series to 
be high in the other. This is done by computing a coefficient of 
correlation. If the coefficient of correlation (or more briefly, the 
correlation) is 1.00 there is perfect agreement. Every individual who 
scores high in one series scores proportionately high in the other. 
If the correlation is 0.00 there is only a chance relation between the 
score made in one series and the score made in the other. If the 
correlation is —1.00, there is perfect inverse correlation, so that an 
individual will always be just as high in one series as he is low in 
the other. 
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criterion of intelligence which is better than the intelli- 
gence tests themselves. Suppose a certain group test 
is given to a class of children. The teacher also esti- 
mates the intelligence of the children. Then the 
teacher’s estimates and the test results are correlated 
and the correlation is found to be low. Now, this may 
mean that the test is a poor test; but it may also mean 
that the teacher is a poor judge of intelligence. So it 
is with the other criteria such as school marks, other 
tests and so forth. 

Intelligence tests measure something and we are not 
so sure exactly what that something is. Opponents of 
testing seize upon this fact with great glee; but it 
should cause us no scandal. It is the ordinary course 
of events in the progress of science that a thing is 
measured before its intimate nature is known. How 
much do we know of the nature of heat or electricity 
which we speak of so intimately and measure so accu- 
rately? Very little. We know of electricity as a 
mysterious force which lights our lights, drives our 
street cars, carries our conversations. So it is with 
intelligence tests. Nobody knows exactly what this 
“general intelligence” is which the tests measure; but 
we do know that it is a quality which enables a child 
to succeed in school, to enter certain professions, to 
enjoy. certain occupations and we do know that a 
child who does not possess as much of it as his fellows 
will not advance in school nor succeed in life beyond a 
certain point which can be predicted from his intelli- 
gence test score. This much is proved fact. We may 
long for further insight into the nature of intelligence 
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but what we now know is sufficient for many important 
practical results. 

From the mass of work thus far done in the field 
of intelligence testing certain interesting results are 
already apparent. One of these is the fact that the 
intelligence quotient is approximately constant. Just 
how nearly perfect this constancy is, no one can yet 
say with certainty. But all will admit that the IQ 
does not vary greatly. A child whose MA is four 
when the child is five, will have a MA of about eight 
when he is ten, and an MA of about 12 when he is 15. 
In other words his IQ will be about 80 all the time. 
Another fact is that intelligence does not continue to 
grow indefinitely, but ceases at a certain age. No one 
is able to say with certainty what this age is. Terman 
set it 16 when he published the Stanford Revision. 
The Army results when they were published indicated 
that 138 was about the age. The best opinion at pres- 
ent would probably set the age not far from 14. After 
that a man may grow in wisdom, in knowledge, in 
skill, in experience; but pure intelligence probably 
remains almost constant. 

In the present study the Stanford Revision was 
used for most of the cases intensively studied. Be- 
sides this, nearly all the boys were given one or more 
group tests, the following being employed for the pur- 
pose: Army Alpha, Form 7; Otis Advanced, Form B; 
National, Scale B, Form 1 and Illinois Examination IT, 
Form 1. In addition various achievement tests, con- 
struction tests and tests for special abilities were used 
as will be noted in the discussion of the cases. 
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To illustrate the use of tests the following case is 
offered. It will serve to show the advantage of scien- 
tific measurement over mere general impression. 

Case 15. Walter, aged 10-10, was looked upon by 
parents and teacher as hopelessly dull. He had re- 
peated one grade and it was only by dint of special 
coaching that he was able to be promoted to the fifth 
grade. 

In his social reactions, Walter would not impress one 
as being feeble-minded. He was popular among his 
fellows, somewhat of a leader. He was always cheer- 
ful, obliging and reliable. 

Examination with the Stanford Revision yielded an 
IQ of 92, which is well within the middle 50 per cent 
of human society. In other words, Walter is brighter 
than one out of every four boys of his age, which is a 
long way from feeble-mindedness. As has already 
been said, the Stanford Revision unduly handicaps 
certain types. Walter seemed to lack confidence in 
himself, so three construction tests were given him to 
see whether he would do better with this type of test. 
These tests were all standardized for age, so that it is 
possible to express the results in terms of ages and 
they are: 


Taste [IV 
Test Mental Age 
Healy tA Siac costaita soe cttahos:s ciate cele re mreraer 9 
Maretand  Hoali cn. cctmote omens ea nares 15 
IKNOxeCuUbes hastens eeeeee cose Ee 14 
A VETAGE ae. cisr, ce sie custo ech raakage eeNete tiene age eetoneeiaeacrrere 12-8 


By these tests the boy had a mental age almost two 
years in advance of his real or chronological age. It 
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also seemed to indicate an aptitude in handling con- 
crete material. We suspected that the boy might have 
unusual mechanical ability and he was given the 
Stenquist Assembling Test, Series I. He made a score 
of 60. Less than 10 per cent of 12-year-olds do as well 
as this, and Walter, be it remembered, was only ten. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was used to measure 
his achievement in school work. The accompanying 
table shows Walter’s subject ages,’ with the medians 
of his class for comparison. The fourth column of the 
table shows the extent of the boy’s deficiency. His 
backwardness in school work was real. 


TABLE V 


Resutts of EXAMINATION OF WALTER ON THE STANFORD ACHIEVE- 
MENT Test witH MepiAns or His GRADE FOR COMPARISON 


Ee E : 6 : See a 
a S @ f= 

nee $ 2° 2334 432 

Bee gee boas S28 

RD SAS Sehs Sah 
Reading: Paragraph Meaning 9-3 12-1 34 19 
Reading: Sentence Meaning 10-3 12-4 25 7 
Reading: Word Meaning.... 9-11 13-4 41 11 
Arithmetic: Computation.... 104 11-11 19 6 
Arithmetic: Reasoning ..... 8-4 12-8 52 30 
Nature Study and Science... 9-10 11-9 23 12 
History and Literature...... 10-2 13-3 37 8 
Language Usage ........... 8-6 11-6 36 28 
Spellin gwen vercrwctss sete ores 10-7 11-11 16 3 


This is the case of a boy who gives the impression 
of being very dull, whereas he is really only a little 
2A subject age is a measure of proficiency in a given subject. A 


spelling age of 10-7, for instance, means that the child spells as well 
as the average child of ten years and seven months. 
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below the average and, in some abilities, far above the 
average. What accounts for his apparent dullness? 
An intensive study revealed these three factors: (1) 
He came from an unusually brilliant family. Three 
of his four siblings were examined and yielded a mean 
IQ of 127. In such an unusual family a boy with an 
IQ of 92 seems hopelessly dull. (2) The feeling of 
intellectual inferiority was constantly being borne in 
upon him with the effect that he began to lose confi- 
dence in himself and accept his dullness as a matter of 
course. (3) His school environment was unfortunately 
also unusual. He was five months younger than the 
median of the class which was itself a disadvantage. 
Besides as will be seen from table the class was un- 
usually accelerated. Walter’s educational deficiency 
really amounted to only one year but placed in such 
environment it seemed much larger. He was more 
than two years behind the accomplishment of his 
class. 

Walter was a victim of circumstances. In an aver- 
age environment he would have seemed an average 
boy. In an exceptional environment he seemed un- 
usually dull. 

Summary. Intelligence testing has proved helpful 
to the educator, the psychiatrist and the vocational 
advisor. In the present study we are concerned with 
the effect of intelligence level on the general reactions 
of the whole boy. Binet tests, construction tests, group 
intelligence tests and achievement tests were consid- 
ered separately. To be satisfactory a test must be 
both reliable and valid. The intelligence quotient is 
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at least approximately constant and intelligence ceases 
to grow at a certain age, probably at about 14. The 
application of tests was illustrated by one case. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUB-AVERAGE MINDS 


The difference between the subnormal and the nor- 
mal boy is a difference of degree and not of kind. 
Both play, but the normal boy has a greater variety 
of games. Both have hobbies, but the normal boy 
has more hobbies. Both learn, but the normal boy 
learns more and learns it in less time. Both distin- 
guish right and wrong, but the normal boy makes 
finer discriminations. Lack of variety is the most 
salient characteristic of the sub-average mind. 

Aside from this, the retarded boy shows all the dif- 
ferent sorts of temperament and character that are 
found in his normal brother. The dull boy may be 
obedient or rebellious, light-hearted or gloomy, indus- 
trious or lazy. The following cases are offered as typi- 
cal of different varieties of the subnormal. It is im- 
portant for all who have to deal with boys to learn 
to recognize the type. For it is only by recognizing 
these boys’ limitations that one can help them. 

Case 15. Harry is a quiet, shy boy of 15. He lives 
with his father, mother, brother and two sisters in an 
excellent neighborhood. His father is an electrician 
and a very good workman. 

By the Stanford Revision Harry has an IQ of 72. 
Group tests confirm this result. His Otis Index of 
Brightness is 71 and his Alpha score is 63. He shows 
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good mechanical ability. In school work he is much 
retarded; for he is more than two years older than 
the medium age of his class. The Standford Achieve- 
ment Test shows that he is one year and six months 
retarded educationally. In other words, although 
Harry is two years older than the average boy in his 
class, he is doing school work equal to that of a boy a 
year and a half younger than the same class average. 
He shows greater retardation (31 months) in read- 
ing and least retardation (7 months) in history and 
literature. 

A physical examination shows him markedly under- 
size. He is about two inches shorter and 25 pounds 
lighter than the average boy of his age. Vision is very 
slightly defective. He has high arched palate, crowded 
teeth and a suspicion of lung trouble. The nose and 
throat specialist reports that the turbinates touch the 
septum, and that there is considerable adenoid tissue 
present. 

Harry is an extremely, almost morbidly, sensitive 
boy. When he is called to task by his teacher for any 
little fault he feels it very keenly. He never asserts 
himself among the other boys, and consequently he 
is the object of a certain amount of teasing. He joined 
the Scouts and seemed to take a great deal of pride 
in the fact that he was now on an equal footing with 
the other boys. He passed the easier tests, but then 
became discouraged and dropped out. He seldom plays 
team games but enjoys playing catch with the other 
boys on his block. At home he is less inhibited. He 
reads little but enjoys working with radio. He shows 
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no special skill at this but it is his great hobby and 
his ambition is to be a radio engineer. He is obedient 
and helpful around the house. 

Case 16. Everett, age 15, is the third child in the 
family of four children. Both parents are living, the 
father is a carpenter and they own their own house in 
an excellent neighborhood. 

A mental and physical examination of Everett 
yields the following results. The boy is very retarded 
but not feeble-minded. He has an IQ of 80 on the 
Stanford Revision. Three group tests yield approxi- 
mately the same result. For his Otis Index of Bright- 
ness is 91, his Illinois IQ is 79 and his Alpha Score is 
82. He shows good mechanical ability. Everett is 
very markedly undersize. He is 5 inches and 38 pounds 
under the average for his age. Otherwise the physical 
examination was entirely negative. Achievement tests 
show about four years retardation in arithmetic and 
two and a half years in reading. Other test results are 
not available. He is about two and a half years older 
than the average of his grade. 

Everett is not as self-conscious and sensitive as 
Harry but he takes a distinctly minor part in the social 
life of his class. He seldom plays team games. He 
was an enthusiastic Scout for a time but then dropped 
out without having advanced very far. He enjoys 
reading but has no other special hobbies. He plays 
simple games with younger children on his block. 
Everett is never troublesome at school or at home. 
He is well-mannered, pleasant and appreciative but 
nervous and fidgety. 
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Harry and Everett illustrate one type of retarded 
boy. Their conduct is above reproach. They are con- 
scientious workers and are able to benefit by school 
work in the lower grades. Everett will certainly, and 
Harry will probably graduate from grammar school. 
Then they will drift into some trade suited to their 
capacity and will be useful members of society in their 
humble way. 

So much is written about the defective before the 
courts that we sometimes forget that the average dull 
child may be a useful member of society. Speaking of 
much more serious mental defect Ecob (’24) reviews 
the records of 415 feeble-minded from the records of the 
New York State Commission for Mental Defectives. 
These 415 defectives were living outside of institu- 
tions but were being supervised by four field agents 
working under the Commission. Out of the total num- 
ber 13 were known to have been in court. Miss Ecob 
comments on these facts: “For some time it has been 
known that intelligence is distributed from the highest 
to the lowest with no break in the curve. What is 
more evident than that the work of the world is distrib- 
uted in the same way, from that which requires a great 
deal of intelligence to that which requires very little? 
For every degree of intelligence, except the very low- 
est, there is suitable work of some kind.” 

Case 17, Leigh, 15, is one of a large family. The 
father is a business man, successful in a small way. 
Psychological examinations of siblings are not avail- 
able, but teachers report that they are all very bright 
children. 
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On the Stanford Revision Leigh obtains an IQ of 
76. Group test results are also low. Otis Index of 
Brightness is 38; Illinois IQ is 66 and Alpha Score 34. 
This is about the intelligence of the average unskilled 
laborer and Leigh is too old to expect much improve- 
ment. The Stanford Achievement Test shows great 
retardation in school subjects. The boy is three years 
and one month older than the median of his class, yet 
in school subjects he is a year and five months behind 
them. He is most retarded in reading (28 months). 
His best subject is spelling where he is two months 
above the class median. It is to be noted that 
dull children are apt to do well in drill subjects like 
spelling; but very poorly in reading, especially if 
the emphasis is thrown on the understanding of 
the matter read, as is the case in this particular test. 
A physical examination is entirely negative except 
for carious teeth. Leigh is 1.25 inches in height, 
and 11 pounds in weight below the average of boys of 
his age. 

Leigh is popular with his fellows, a good athlete and 
well liked. For three or four years he associated with 
a gang whose worst delinquency was clandestine smok- 
ing. He has never been known to belong to a bad 
gang. His teachers find him docile and cooperative, 
though naturally very slow to learn. His mother finds 
little to complain of. Leigh is a type of socially in- 
offensive case, not shy like Harry and Everett, but 
quite capable of managing his own affairs and earning 
a living at a simple trade. 

Case 18. Norman, at 15, was doing poor work in 
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the third grade. He is the youngest of three children. 
The father is a Government clerk. 

Psychometric examination showed a Stanford IQ of 
56. A physical examination showed normal develop- 
ment, with no serious defects. Construction tests gave 
a little better results. The boy is mechanically in- 
clined. 

Norman never reads at home. He used to play ball 
but gave it up two years ago after a minor accident. 
He enjoys movies and attends frequently. Occasionally 
he goes to a professional baseball game. He is fond 
of working with radio and likes to tinker with his 
bicycle, taking it to pieces and then reassembling it. 
He had a paper route but gave it up because he had 
difficulty in making change when collecting. Other 
boys tease him and he gets sensitive. He smokes a 
little, contrary to his mother’s wishes. The latter feels 
she has good control of the boy, with some minor ex- 
ceptions, but reports that she must watch the boy 
constantly to keep him out of trouble. Norman joined 
the Scouts but was unable to make any progress in 
the Scout program. To teach him signalling was a 
hopeless task. 

Norman had to be sent to a special school, as he 
was untrainable by ordinary methods. 

Case 19. Douglas was doing very poor work in the 
fifth grade at 13. His Stanford IQ is 63 and one group 
test (National) confirms this, yielding an IQ of 68. 
Construction tests give about the same results. School 
work is very unsatisfactory. Although Douglas is two 
years and two months older than the median of his 
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class, his school work is much retarded behind the 
class medians. His retardation is greatest in history 
and literature (39 months) and least in spelling (1 
month). Here again it is to be noticed that the re- 
tarded boy does well on drill subjects. Physical exam- 
ination is negative except for carious teeth. In weight 
and height he approximates the average for his age 
very closely. 

Teachers and others find Douglas docile but untrust- 
worthy. He is easily managed when the teacher is 
present but unreliable in her absence. He is almost 
the only boy in his whole group who has been detected 
in minor thefts. On being confronted with the facts 
Douglas is likely to justify his stealing with a course 
of reasoning, so that one sometimes doubts whether 
his distorted moral ideas distinguish between right and 
wrong very well in this matter. His mother reports 
that he formerly associated with a very evil gang. She 
moved, partly to separate him from this influence. 

Case 20. Russell, 14, comes from a home where 
there is constant bickering and consequently little 
control. He lives with father, mother, a sister and a 
brother in a fair neighborhood. The father is a ma- 
chinist. 

At the age of 13-9 Russell obtained an IQ of 74 on 
the Stanford Revision. Four constructive tests gave 
a mental age of 11.3. Group tests tell the same story; 
the Otis yielded an index of Brightness of 71 and his 
Illinois IQ was 88. A physical examination showed 
several minor defects, carious teeth, deflected septum 
and slight umbilical hernia. His height was 5414 
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inches and weight (clothes) was 74. These compare 
unfavorably with the U. S. P. H. 8. standards of 60.3 
and 95.4 respectively. 

Russell does very poor work in school. In the sixth 
grade, although he was more than two years older 
than the average of his classmates, the boy was doing 
only fifth grade work in arithmetic and third grade 
work in reading. Teachers reported him docile in 
school but an incorrigible truant. 

His parents found him difficult to manage. He was 
extremely disobedient and even openly defiant. He 
was very fond of movies and enjoyed all outdoor sports. 
For several years he has been associating with a very 
questionable gang and although he has never been 
detected in any delinquency, it is quite clear that 
Russell’s first allegiance is to his gang and that loyalty 
to parents plays a very small part in his life. He 
seldom mixes with the other boys in his class. All his 
time goes to the gang. 

In reviewing these six cases several common factors 
stand out prominently. The first is the physical in- 
feriority of these boys. Of the six, only Douglas and 
Norman approximated the average height and weight 
of boys of their age. The other four were very notice- 
ably inferior. This contradicts a somewhat common 
notion that brilliant intellects go with weak bodies 
and vice versa. As a matter of fact the reverse is the 
case. 

Porter in 1893 was the first to attack the problem 
scientifically and to study the relation of size and in- 
telligence. He found that children accelerated in the 
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grades had a tendency to be taller and heavier than the 
retarded. The same problem was approached by a 
number of workers in ensuing years with somewhat 
discordant results. The history of these early attempts 
may be found in Stalnaker (’23) and in Gates (’24 edu- 
cational). None of the investigations was entirely 
satisfactory either because of inadequate methods of 
measuring intelligence or of unsatisfactory statistical 
treatment of the results. 

The rise of the test movement and the intro- 
duction of modern statistical methods, however, have 
made a satisfactory approach possible. Baldwin (’22) 
using partial correlation to eliminate the age factor 
reported, for 49 girls, correlations of .53 between height 
and Stanford MA, and —.15 for weight and MA. 
Gates (’24) in an elaborate study involving a total of 
115 boys and girls in four grammar school classes gets 
somewhat different results. Age was partialled out 
and coefficients of correlation were computed sepa- 
rately for each of the four classes. His result repre- 
sents the average of the four coefficients thus obtained. 
He finds a correlation of only .06 between height and 
Stanford MA. For weight the result is .10. The aver- 
age correlation for eight physical measurements with 
MA is .09. By teaming all eight physical measure- 
ments together by multiple correlation he gets a mul- 
tiple coefficient of correlation for Stanford MA against 
the team of .212. The writer, working with 67 boys, 
obtained partial correlations (age constant) of .15 for 
height and Otis Score and .18 for weight and Otis 
Score and a multiple correlation for height and weight 
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teamed together against Otis Score of .256 (age con- 
stant). 

Stalnaker (723) approached the problem from some- 
what different angle. She worked with both children 
and adults and correlated Otis IQ, National IQ, or, for 
adults, Thorndike scores, with deviations from normal 
weight as given in Wood’s or Dreyer’s tables. She 
obtained, for the most part, small negative coefficients. 
That is, a person tends to be more intelligent, the 
closer he approaches the normal weight for his height; 
the underweight or overweight are less apt to be intel- 
ligent. But this relation was not very marked. Nac- 
carati and Lewy-Guinzburg (’22) working with adults 
find correlations varying from .13 to .44 between in- 
telligence and height-weight index. That is, intelli- 
gent adults tend to be tall for their weight. Various 
investigators, Woodrow and Lowell (21), Baldwin 
(21), Gates (24) and others find positive correlations 
between intelligence and the amount of ossification of 
the wrist bones as shown by X-ray photographs. That 
is, more intelligent children are more mature physi- 
ologically. Crampton (07) and King (14) using very 
imperfect methods find a positive correlation between 
intelligence and physiological age. Englehardt (’24) 
finds a correlation of .112 between composite intelli- 
gence score and a test for physical efficiency devised 
by him. Sandwick (’20) and Mallory (’22) find that 
the less intelligent and retarded children suffer from 
more physical defects. 

The net result of these various investigations is that 
the intellectually inferior tend to be inferior physically 
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also, whether the physical quality under discussion be 
height, weight, physiological age, absence of defects 
or proportion of parts. The tendency is small but 
usually definitely present. 

As for the moral side the mentally inferior boy tends 
to be docile, suggestible and indiscriminating. When 
he is in a good home and his parents manage him well 
he tends to be obedient and easy to manage. But un- 
fortunately (as in Russell’s case) he shows the same 
suggestibility toward bad companions. The dull boy 
is not necessarily less moral; but with equally good 
intentions he will still commit more anti-social acts 
because he does not realize their seriousness. In 
this he resembles a young child. Even the best of 
little children need constant attention to keep them 
out of mischief, because they lack good judgment. 
The retarded boy is a child in this. 

As for the social side, the dull boy is likely to be 
somewhat less popular than his fellows. He cannot 
take his full part in the life of the group. He has less 
interests than his fellows. He plays fewer games. He 
lacks the ready wit of the others. 

All this is illustrated very well in the reaction of 
these boys toward Scouting. Scouting is preéminently 
the preadolescents’ club. An active Scout troop is an 
excellent cross-section of preadolescent life. All the 
boys mentioned in this chapter became interested in 
Scouting. All of them except Russell remained active 
for a year or more and none of them succeeded in 
advancing beyond the rank of Second Class. The 
tests necessary for the rank of First Class Scout, involv- 
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ing physical exertion such as the fourteen mile hike 
and the swimming test as well as others involving 
quickwittedness such as first aid and signalling, were 
too much for them. To test this statistically the rec- 
ords of all our Scouts whose Stanford IQ’s were known 


Tenderfoot and Second-Class Scouts 


First-Class Scouts 
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Ficure 5.—Interquartile Range of Stanford I1Q’s of 37 Scouts. 


and who had been active in Scouting for at least a 
year were examined. The records of 36 were available, 
18 First Class and 18 Tenderfoot or Second Class. As 
the following table will show the First Class Scouts 
were very distinctly superior. 


Taste VI—QuarTILES AND Meprans or IQ’s or Scouts ACTIVE 
One YEAR oR More 


Class Lower Quartile Median Upper Quartile 
First Class Scouts 102.14 108.57 118.75 
Second Class or Tenderfoot 

Scouts 82.50 97.50 107.00 


Summary. The boy with sub-average mentality dif- 
fers from the average boy in degree rather than in 
kind. His life is less rich and varied. Otherwise he 
is quite like other boys. Six cases were adduced in 
illustration. The differences found were, physical in- 
feriority, great difficulty in school work, a less varied 
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play life, and suggestibility to influence, good and bad. 
The dull boy will be a useful member of society but 
his possibilities are much restricted. The worker with 
boys must recognize such limitations if he is to develop 
these lads to their maximum efficiency. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CHILDREN OF HOPE 


Perhaps the happiest result of the test movement 
has been the discovery of the gifted child. Long before 
tests were invented the problem of the retarded child 
was acutely realized. It could not be otherwise. He 
made his presence felt in every school to the grief 
of the teacher. But the gifted child brought no prob- 
lem. He did his work quickly and well. He did not 
need to be urged to study. His promotion caused no 
doubts at the end of the year. So his problem was not 
recognized, or if recognized, it was neglected. Then 
the test movement came and for the first time the 
educational world awoke to the enormous possibilities 
of these gifted children. 

Just as the dull child differs from the normal by 
being more restricted in his habits and interests, so 
the striking thing about the gifted child is the extraor- 
dinary richness of his mental life. And just as, in 
the case of the sub-average, all types of happy and 
melancholy, obedient and rebellious, surly or winning, 
are to be found, so too among the gifted all traits of 
character appear. The dull, the average and the bright 
differ in intellect and in those character traits, such as 
suggestibility, which are intimately related to intellect. 

101 
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In most other things they show the same wide variety. 
Thus there are unstable dull, unstable average and 
unstable gifted, just as there are red-headed dull, red- 
headed average and red-headed gifted. The old theory 
of types which looked on every dullard as a delinquent 
and every bright child as probably unbalanced, cannot 
stand the scrutiny of modern research. 

Many of the gifted children whose cases have been 
reported have had the benefit of unusual training or 
environment. The following case is particularly inter- 
esting on account of the absolute normality of the boy’s 
surroundings. He has always lived in the same neigh- 
borhood and attended the same school as the other 
boys here studied and his home is quite a typical one 
for the neighborhood. One can say, then, with a con- 
siderable degree of assurance that whatever is excep- 
tional in this boy is not due to unusual environment. 

Case 21. Dan, 13, is the oldest of five children who 
live with their father and mother in a house which they 
own and which is situated in an excellent neighbor- 
hood. Three of the four siblings have given the Stan- 
ford Revision and their average IQ is 107, which is only 
slightly above the average of the children in this part 
of the city. The remaining sibling, a tiny girl, was too 
shy to be tested. 

It is hard to find suitable tests for Dan’s intelligence. 
The Stanford Revision is hardly suitable in this case; 
for it does not test beyond a MA of 19-6. This test 
was given to Dan at the age of 12-9. He passed all the 
tests; but the resulting IQ of 153 does not represent 
his real ability. It simply means that the Stanford 
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Revision does not apply beyond that point. The only 
tests which were given him which were suitable to 
test his real ability were the Otis Advanced, Form B, 
and Army Alpha, Form 7. In the former he secured an 
Index of Brightness of 188 (100 being normal); in the 
latter he scored 174, in spite of the fact that Alpha 
handicaps slow workers (Ruch ’23) like Dan. To 
appreciate the significance of an Alpha score of 174 it 
must be remembered that the average soldier scored 
around 65, the average officer about 130 and the average 
college graduate about the same. Standards for the 
various professions have been computed. The highest 
level reported for any profession is that reported for 
engineer officers who attained a medium score of 157. 
It has been found that graduate students in our best 
universities average about 165. Yet Dan was a 12- 
year-old boy in the seventh grade when he scored 174! 

The boy’s abilities seem to be remarkably well bal- 
anced. No type of tests seems to be easier for him than 
another. Three construction tests were given and he 
reached adult standard in all. The Stenquist Assem- 
bling Test, Series I was used to test his mechanical 
ability and he scored 98. This score would place Dan 
in the first one or two percent of Army men who were 
given the test. 

The physical examination was entirely negative. He 
exceeded the norms for his age by about 514 inches 
in height and 33 pounds in weight. 

Dan does violence to the traditional conception of 
the prodigy. Instead of being delicate and wizened, 
he is large and overflowing with physical vigor. Instead 
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of having delicate features set off with horn-rimmed 
spectacles he glories in freckles and riotously red hair. 
To the casual observer he is just a good, typical speci- 
men of the genus American Boy. His play is not 
meager and restricted; on the contrary it is unusually 
rich and varied. It is interesting to notice what the 
gifted child does during his leisure time, when he is 
really master of his own activities. Dan’s play will be 
examined under several headings. All the activities 
here described have been observed by the writer per- 
sonally within the last ten months. 

1. Standard Games and Amusements. Dan enjoys. 
all the standard games. He likes basketball, baseball, 
tennis, football, volley ball, in about that order. He 
plays these as often as he has a chance, that is, almost 
every day when school is in session. During the long 
summer vacation there is less likelihood of finding 
enough boys in his neighborhood for a good game of 
baseball. In the proper season he plays marbles or 
skates on roller-skates. Juvenile conventions limit 
these recreations very strictly to definite seasons. In 
the summer he enjoys swimming, canoeing and auto 
riding. He plays most of these games better than boys 
of his age; but his unusual physical development is 
probably responsible for this. 

2. Intellectual Diversions. Dan isan insatiable reader 
of the most diverse material. He reads and enjoys the 
usual run of juvenile fiction and in this he is no differ- 
ent from other boys of his age. But he also has a 
peculiar and individual taste for all sorts of non-fiction 
which bears on the general field of physical science. 
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He likes to browse around a library and there he reads 
about such diverse topics as coal-tar products, archery, 
auto engineering, telescopes, plant metabolism, conjur- 
ing, interferometers, the chemistry of high explosives 
and the theory of relativity. 

It is interesting to note that Dan is just as immature 
as any other 13-year-old in his choice of subjects. It 
would be as hard to interest him in philosophy, social 
science or even in a good adult novel as it would be to 
interest the average boys of his age. Dan differs from 
his companions only in the sort of interest they take in 
the same subjects. Both are interested in machinery, 
science, astronomy, chemistry. But while the interest 
of the average boy is limited to watching a garage 
mechanic at work or perhaps reading some book on 
popular science written for boys, Dan can describe 
Foucault’s experiment or tell you the chemical symbol 
for antimony. It is no contradiction to the above gen- 
eralization to add that Dan borrowed and read some 
of Shakespeare’s plays at the age of ten. That poet’s 
universal genius appeals to old and young alike. Lamb’s 
“Tales” is a children’s favorite. But most 10-year-olds 
cannot understand the original text. 

Dan is not particularly musical. He plays a bugle 
in the Scout band and enjoys the family Victrola. He 
goes to the movies once in a while and enjoys the com- 
edies most of all. 

2. Manipulative Play. Under this head come some 
of Dan’s most characteristic amusements. He is par- 
ticularly fond of the newly developed scientific toys. 
He has a large Meccano set with which he builds all 
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sorts of model machines. A chemical set and an 
antiquated book on chemistry which he came across 
somewhere taught him many chemical facts. It is 
interesting to note that Meister (’23) finds that such 
toys are actually more efficient than science classes in 
teaching elementary science. 

Dan enjoys manipulating all kinds of machinery, 
working on autos, typewriters or radio. He makes bows 
and arrows, model airplanes and a peculiar contrivance 
popular among the boys of his neighborhood and 
known as a “tank” whose essential parts are a spool, a 
burnt match, an elastic band, a piece of paraffine, and 
two tacks. He enjoyed for some days an elaborate series 
of experiments on the feasibility of setting off fire- 
crackers under water or under ground by electricity. 

Almost anything that can be manipulated is a joy 
to Dan’s heart. Once he found a slide-rule on my 
desk. Of course he soon knew all about it. A drawing 
pen and a pair of compasses were a source of happiness 
for a couple of days, as was a telescope which he bought 
for two dollars. 

3. Fighting Games. Every boy enjoys a fight. The 
fight to a finish au Tom Brown is uncommon in these 
effete days; but the same old fighting instinct lives on. 
Dan and a chum of his have formed an alliance for 
several months now against two other boys and they 
clash with the opposition during school recess with 
much joyful squealing and perfect good nature. Be- 
sides this guerrilla warfare there are sometimes inter- 
grade clashes, accompanied by more bruit than bruises. 
Or the gang devotes a spare hour to the persecution of 
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some unfortunate who has incurred their displeasure. 
Or perhaps the janitor is the unhappy victim. 

4. Scouting. Dan entered the troop at the age of 
12-5 and advanced to the rank of First Class in nine 
months. The average (median) time required for this 
advancement for the boys in this particular troop is 
a year and two months. So Dan is accelerated. He 
takes his part in all the usual troop activities, troop 
meetings, patrol meetings, tests, hikes, camping. In 
all this there is little to distinguish him from the other 
Scouts. 

5. Unclassified Amusements. The play spirit is so 
strong in the normal boy that not only does he take 
to the standard gumes as readily as the proverbial duck 
takes to water; but he even invents games of his own 
on the spur of the moment. It need not be an elaborate 
game. He has an inspiration and says to his com- 
panions “Let’s see who can do this best!” and the 
game is born; the next day it is forgotten. Among 
such original and short-lived games which Dan has been 
seen to play with his companionsare the following. (1) 
A paper cylinder was made with the aid of a little 
paste. This was set in the middle of a desk and two 
opposing players took their stations at opposite ends 
of the desk, each trying to blow the cylinder over his 
opponent’s end of the desk. Touching the cylinder was 
not allowed. Score one point every time you blow 
the cylinder over your opponent’s end. (2) Baseball 
played in a school corridor with a basketball or football 
batted with the hand. (3) The “tank” spoken of 
above is a sort of perambulating spool which travels 
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under its own power. There developed a game of which 
the object was to push the opponent’s “tank” back 
with one’s own “tank.” (4) I have seen Dan and his 
gang amuse themselves for days, off and on, by choos- 
ing sides and then trying to keep the other side out of 
a certain room by main violence. It was good fun but 
hard on the room. 

Dan’s educational history is a record of maladjust- 
ment. He was a very bright baby. He began to talk 
at about 11 months. Before he was two he could rec- 
ognize all the letters of the alphabet. He entered 
school at five and a half. The teacher found him a 
very timid child. She could not induce him to recite, 
except when she called all the other children of Dan’s 
row in turn. So at the end of the year he was not 
promoted! Dan then advanced in lockstep, one grade 
per year for the remainder of the course. 

Of course a boy with the intelligence of a post-grad- 
uate university student finds the work of the grades 
absurdly easy. He studies in the most desultory 
fashion, not more than 15 or 20 minutes a day and his 
monthly average seldom falls below 98 or 99. In the 
last three semester examinations his averages were 100, 
9952 and 9934 respectively. The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test was too easy for him and the educational 
age of 18-7 which it gave him was computed by extra- 
polation. The tables furnished in the manual of direc- 
tions do not go as high as that. To show how little 
benefit a gifted child may get out of the ordinary cur- 
riculum, test 6 of the Stanford Achievement Test was 
analyzed with Dan. This test deals with nature study 
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and science. Out of 95 items Dan answered 93 cor- 
rectly. It was found that 29% of these had been first 
learned in school while Dan had learned by himself 
71% of these items of information from out-of-school 
sources. 

The obvious waste of time involved in this mal- 
adjustment is not its most serious feature. What is 
much worse is the fact that it teaches Dan habits of 
laziness. If an average pupil studied as little as Dan 
he would be severely taken to task. But Dan is praised 
for leading his class. We cannot blame the boy for 
this. His school training has fostered the attitude. 

To remedy this obvious maladjustment acceleration 
was first proposed. The school authorities hesitated 
about this, so a plan of enrichment was adopted as a 
compromise. During the summer Dan covered the 
eighth grade arithmetic with his teacher for a tutor 
and during the eighth grade he was excused from arith- 
metic. In the time so gained out of the school day 
(about four hours a week) together with about an hour 
a week special tutoring Dan was given a course in 
mathematics beginning with high school algebra and 
extending to calculus. The success which Dan attained 
in this hurried course confirmed the results of previous 
tests. 

It is interesting to note Dan’s reaction toward his 
own brilliancy. It has been said that the gifted child 
should not be told that he is gifted. This is excellent 
theory but difficult practice. When a boy gets almost 
perfect marks in school, month after month, with very 
little effort, he is sure to suspect that he is rather un- 
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usual. Dan cannot help realizing that he has unusual 
powers. The surprising thing, though, is his reaction 
toward that knowledge. He seems to regard it as an 
interesting fact of no particular consequence, like hav- 
ing freckles. In all the time I have known him I have 
never seen anything approaching self-consciousness 
over his brilliancy or a tendency to parade his talents. 
Dan could be summed up in two words—he is a 

normal boy. 

The subject of the exceptionally gifted child has 
been given a great deal of attention in recent years. 
The composite picture of the typical bright child pre- 
sented by these investigations bears a great resem- 
blance to our picture of Dan. It will be worth while 
to review briefly the results of some of the research 
work being done along this line. 

Terman (’25) in a recent elaborate study of gifted 
children in California made a survey of about 250,000 
children in various school systems. This research dis- 
closed 618 children with IQ’s of 140 or above. This is 
a proportion of about one in 400. It is very probable, 
however, that a number of children were overlooked in 
the study so that the true proportion should be some- 
what higher. 

The study of children of this unusual degree of intel- 
ligence has brought out many interesting facts. The 
gifted child usually comes of a family much above the 
average in every way. Terman in the California study 
found that of the 62 members of the Hall of Fame, 14 
or 22.58% were known to be related to one or more of 
the gifted children studied. Ratings of the homes 
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showed them to be distinctly superior. The average 
family income was $3200. Physical heredity was 
superior and the number of parents separated or 
divorced was not greater than in the community at 
large. The parents were far above the average in 
education. Yates (’22) estimated that three-fourths 
of a group of gifted children studied by her were of 
gifted ancestry. Almack (’22) finds that as a rule 
superior children come from superior homes. Cobb 
(725) finds that the siblings of gifted children are them- 
selves above the average mentally. 

What has been said above about the positive corre- 
lation between intelligence and physical traits would 
lead us to expect that the gifted children, as a group, 
would be above the average physically. This has been 
borne out by a number of studies. Hollingworth and 
Taylor (24) compared a group of 45 children testing 
above 135 IQ with two groups of average and deficient 
mentality studied by Tirapegui. All three groups were 
matched for age, sex and race. The investigators found 
that only 20% of the average children reached, or ex- 
ceeded the median height of the gifted children, while 
only 28% of the subnormals reached or exceeded the 
median of the average children. For weight the cor- 
responding figures were 18% and 36%. ‘There were, 
however, wide individual variations. Terman in his 
California study comparing the gifted children with a 
control group finds that the gifted children are supe- 
rior in general health, in physiological age and in size. 
They also show less nervousness. Jones (’25) found 
great acceleration in both height and weight. Cleve- 
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land (’21) found a higher percentage of gifted chil- 
dren were of the proper weight for their height. Yates 
(’22) and Dearborn (’23) find gifted children physio- 
logically accelerated. 

The gifted child is not one-sided in his development. 
There is, quite naturally, a more intense interest in 
intellectual things among these children, but this does 
not exclude a normal interest in the usual games of 
children. Terman found that the gifted children 
greatly excelled in all sorts of play information. They 
were one or two years more mature in their play inter- 
ests. They were somewhat more interested in intel- 
lectual games and somewhat less in active games than 
the control children. Coy (’23) finds that gifted chil- 
dren are much more interested in reading than average 
children but along all other lines there were no sig- 
nificant differences. 

Of even greater significance to the student of society 
is the fact that there is nothing abnormal in the rela- 
tions of the gifted child to his play-mates nor in his 
general conduct. What differences have been found 
are uniformly in favor of the gifted. Davis (24) asa 
result of questionnaires sent to 62 teachers and super- 
visors in 18 states finds the consensus of opinion is that 
these children are popular among their fellows. Sted- 
man (24) studied a special group of gifted children in 
an opportunity class and reports that in the rare cases 
where a child showed faulty adaptation, this disap- 
peared as soon as he was thrown among children of 
the same level of intelligence. Johnson (’23) reports 
the composite judgment of the 33 teachers of 900 chil- 
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dren in special opportunity classes in St. Paul. The 
teachers found gifted children as a group were more 
imaginative, more courteous, had a keener sense of 
humor, were more cooperative, more willing to take 
suggestions, more talkative, not more domineering, nor 
more self-willed nor egotistic than average children. 
Jones (25) remarks on their superior balance. Coy 
(23) confirms this. Mudge (fide Davis ’24) reports 
fewer love affairs among a group of gifted girls. Ter- 
man in five objective tests for various moral qualities 
found the children of high IQ were superior in every 
case. Root (’21) reports very superior character traits 
in 53 supernormal children included in his study. 
Almost all investigators are struck with the insati- 
able curiosity of these children. This is perhaps their 
most characteristic trait. The way in which they pick 
up information from the most varied sources is little 
short of marvelous. Terman gave an elaborate infor- 
mation test to his California group and found that 
while the mean educational quotient was 135 the mean 
“information quotient” was 155 for the boys and 147 
for girls. This means that while their scholastic 
achievement was equal, on an average, to that of chil- 
dren 35% older, their general information was much 
more remarkable. This was not due to parental coach- 
ing. In only a few cases did parents try forcing. In 
most cases children were allowed to follow their own 
pace. In 10% of the cases they were actually held 
back. Miss Hempleman (fide Davis ’24) of Detroit 
taught for two years an experimental class including 
both bright and dull pupils. She makes the interesting 
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observation that when, on a field trip, she called the 
children together to point out some object or to explain 
some point the children would arrange themselves 
about her in concentric rings with the brighter children 
uniformly in the inner ring. 

The faults most\frequently mentioned in connection 
with the gifted child are egotism and laziness. Of the 
two, egotism presents the less serious problem. Over 
half the teachers who responded to Davis’ question- 
naire report that they have never been troubled with 
boasting or egotism among their pupils. When the 
fault does appear it seems to yield easily to treatment. 
By individual talks, by ignoring the offender, and by 
praising others the tactful teacher finds it easy to over- 
come this fault when it appears in her class. 

The problem of the lazy child of high IQ is much 
more difficult. Laziness in these cases is generally a 
habit of long standing. The child finds it easy to do 
satisfactory work in class or even to lead the class 
without doing much work. There is no incentive to 
make him extend himself. When, therefore, the gifted 
child enters the opportunity class he often fails to put 
forth his best efforts. Even experienced teachers find 
it difficult to solve this problem. Over half the teachers 
responding to the Davis questionnaire state that they 
could not always cope with the situation. The real 
remedy, of course, is to remove the cause. Our present 
educational system encourages laziness in the bright 
child by not giving him enough work to make him 
extend himself. The remedy is to provide a curri- 
culum so adjusted to the needs of the individual that 
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even the brightest children will be forced to do their 
best. 

Summary. The gifted child differs from the normal 
by having much broader and deeper mental life and 
more varied interests. He does not conform to any par- 
ticular characteristic type of temperament. Except 
in intelligence he is likely to be much like other chil- 
dren. This was illustrated by a case. There has been 
much research recently on the gifted child. The typical 
gifted child comes from superior home environment. 
He is slightly larger and healthier than most of his 
companions. He is superior in intellectual traits of all 
kinds, has more interests and makes finer moral dis- 
criminations. Terman’s often quoted phrase sums the 
matter up: “If the crime of kidnapping could ever 
be forgiven it would be in the case of a child like one 
of these.” 
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has a good study of ten gifted children who did not do 
satisfactory school work. Hoke (’24) and Gillingham (’23) 
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present evidence which conflicts with the usual results. The 
former found that acceleration was not good for gifted 
children; but the tests used to select the “gifted” children 
were crude. The latter reports various kinds of unbalanced 
personality which she considers characteristic of superior 
children. Jones (’25) has a careful study of 120 gifted 
children. For further data on the case of Dan see Furfey 
(’25). 


CHAPTER IX 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOME 


That children bear a striking resemblance to their 
parents in various ways must be obvious to everybody. 
As a general rule the influence of family on physical 
appearance, manner and personality is strong. What 
is not so obvious is the cause of all this. How much is 
due to heredity and how much to environment? This 
is an extremely difficult question to settle. A certain 
boy is a thief and his father is a thief. Is the boy’s 
dishonesty due to imitation of his father’s habits from 
early years, or is there a congenital family weakness 
by reason of which both father and son lack the moral 
strength to overcome temptation? One way to answer 
this question is to study children who have been 
adopted by foster parents at a very early age. Do 
such children resemble more their real parents, or their 
foster parents? Resemblances to the former must be 
ascribed to heredity; resemblances to the latter to en- 
vironment. Investigations using this method are now 
under way in several quarters but nothing has been 
published except some preliminary results by Terman 
(’24 possibilities) who finds that heredity is the potent 
factor, rather than environment in determining the 
degree of intelligence in the child. In general, consider- 
ing the present state of the evidence, the most probable 
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solution of this mooted question seems to be that 
heredity is responsible for general traits, such as intelli- 
gence, nervous instability and, of course, physical char- 
acteristics; while early environment determines more 
specific reaction patterns, such as social attitude, likes 
and dislikes and, to some extent, temperament and 
disposition. 

In the present chapter we are concerned with the 
influence of home environment. Parents and other 
members of the family may influence the child in two 
-quite different ways. They exercise an explicit control 
over the child’s actions by insisting on the observance 
of certain rules and by enforcing these rules with re- 
wards and punishments. This is done consciously, of 
set purpose. But there is another sort of control, an 
implicit control which is exercised unconsciously. Even 
without intending to do so parents influence the child’s 
conduct in numerous subtle ways, by example and by 
giving unconscious approval and disapproval. The fol- 
lowing cases are offered as typical of the sort of control 
which is being exercised by the average parent in the 
group studied. 

Case 22. Edwin, 14, lives with his father, mother and 
sister in a quiet neighborhood in a house which the 
family own. The father is a newspaper printer and is 
absent from home most evenings. The mother is an 
excellent housekeeper, seldom goes out and is thor- 
oughly devoted to her family. Edwin is doing satis- 
factory work in the eighth grade. He is above the 
average in intelligence. Disease history and a physical 
examination reveal nothing significant. 
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Edwin’s parents exercise control, first of all, over his 
moral life. They insist on honesty, obedience, consid- 
eration toward others and similar moral virtues. Then 
there are certain rules which they enforce concerning 
the general household routine. Edwin has a number 
of recognized household duties. He must chop the 
wood, run errands, tend the furnace, and make himself 
generally useful around the house. There is not much 
control over his comings in and goings out. He is 
allowed to wander around the neighborhood at will and 
if he would rather play baseball than eat he is at 
perfect liberty to do so. 

Like most parents, Edwin’s father and mother are 
keenly interested in his education. His father hears his 
lessons sometimes, to make sure he knows them well. 
Edwin himself sometimes helps his younger sister. The 
mother makes a point of seeing the boy’s teacher occa- 
sionally to get reports from her and both parents take 
a keen interest in Edwin’s report card. For a time the 
boy took music lessons, but after several unsuccessful 
attempts to make him practice regularly, Edwin’s 
parents decided that he was not born to be a pianist. 

There is a wise amount of control over the boy’s 
recreation. The mother is very much of a companion 
to the lad and from him she hears about his com- 
panions. He goes to the movies about once a week, on 
Sunday afternoons. The parents encouraged Edwin to 
join the Scouts and they have always taken an interest 
in his progress through the different grades. The family 
is seldom able to take much recreation together. Occa- 
sionally they spend an afternoon with relatives or take 
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an auto ride with a friend of the father. On such 
occasions Edwin goes along too. 

The parents have often remarked that they would 
like to have Edwin work during the summer vacation; 
but since no suitable jobs turned up, they did not press 
the idea very much. They are not in favor of having 
the boy work after school during the school year, but 
would rather have him devote his energies to his stud- 
ies. Edwin has about 50 cents a week spending money. 
He also has the privilege of saving old newspapers 
about the house and selling them to the junk man. He 
spends his money principally on candy, movies and 
little items at school, such as pens and paper. He has 
a bank and is encouraged to save. 

Edwin’s parents are, of course, very much concerned 
over the lad’s health. They watch what he is eating 
and nag him more or less for not drinking milk nor 
eating enough vegetables; but they do not press these 
points very much. When he cuts himself in play the 
mother dresses the wound. When he is sick they keep 
him home from school and in more serious illness, call 
the doctor. 

How are these various principles of control made 
effective? First, by teaching. When a boy is taught 
to do a certain thing from his earliest years he is likely 
to do it from habit. The parents have the big advan- 
tage of being the first on the scene and many good 
habits are formed before the child has any occasion to 
do the contrary. Then there is the influence of atti- 
tude. When it is taken for granted in the family circle 
that swearing, for instance, is wrong, then the boy will 
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avoid bad language, even without formal teaching, 
until some very strong counter-influence appears. 
When these milder measures are ineffective Edwin’s 
parents do not hesitate to use the rod. The mother is 
the usual rule maker. Only in more important matters, 
or when more drastic measures are needed is the father 
called in. 

The case of Edwin is typical of the amount and kind 
of control exercised by the parents of the boys in the 
group studied. It will be interesting now to generalize 
the picture and present a sort of composite picture of 
the sort of parental control found in the homes of these 
boys. The material falls under three heads, in answer 
to the three questions. On what points is the control 
exercised? How is it exercised? By whom is it exer- 
cised? Taking the first of these questions, the subject 
falls under six heads, the control exercised in regard to 
moral faults, family order, studies, recreation and social 
training, economic training and health. 

1. Moral Faults. It goes without saying that parents 
are extremely interested in the moral life of the child, 
Obedience seems to be the first virtue inculcated, then 
honesty both in telling the truth and respecting others’ 
property. By the time the boy has reached the age we 
are considering these virtues have probably already 
become firmly rooted habits. Quarrelling and the use 
of bad language call for frequent reproof. Clandestine 
smoking is likely to occur at this age. Most boys 
experiment with the weed but in the group studied it 
had become a habit in very few. Parents also take a 
keen interest in the religious duties of the children. 
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2. Family Order. Most of the boys were required to 
stay in at certain times, especially on nights preceding 
school days, when they were expected to stay in and 
study. Some were required to appear at meal time al- 
ways; others were allowed to miss their meals if they 
wanted to. Some had, and some had not, a definite 
time for rising and going to bed. 

Nearly all: the boys have chores to do around the 
house. The following six cases are typical instances. 

A. Washing dishes, scrubbing vestibule, shovelling 
snow, sweeping sidewalk. 

B. Keeping the garage and auto clean, cleaning the 
entry, cutting grass, taking up the ashes. 

C. Running errands for a very large family. 

D. Taking care of the furnace, cutting grass, bring- 
ing up coal and wood, shovelling snow, sometimes 
washing dishes, on Saturday help clean the house, e.g. 
by washing windows. 

E. Running errands every Saturday, taking out the 
ashes about three times a week, drying the dishes about 
twice a week and washing them about as often. 

F. Chopping wood and taking care of the furnace 
and lawn, occasionally making minor household repairs. 

3. Studies. All parents are vitally interested in 
their boys’ success at school. When a boy did poorly 
in school, failing in a lesson or getting a poor mark in a 
test, the effect of the news at the home was always one 
of the first ideas to occur to him. Some of the parents 
were interested in getting some supplementary educa- 
tion for their children, in the form of music lessons or 
summer school work. 
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4. Recreation and Social Training. Nearly all par- 
ents have a very definite attitude toward their boy’s 
recreation. The most intelligent parents take the trou- 
ble to keep informed about their boy’s associates and to 
insist that he avoid undesirable ones. There is usually 
a definite family policy about commercial recreation. 
Most of the boys were not allowed to go to the movies 
more than once or twice a week, particularly when 
school was in session. An occasional mother frowned 
on football and swimming as dangerous amusements. 
Many parents required permission to be asked and 
granted before letting their boys go very far away, for 
instance, for a swim. Of course, more important mat- 
ters, such as joining the Scouts, require family 
approval. 

There is some participation by the boys in the social 
life of the family circle of friends. Of course, the boys 
_ must attend weddings and funerals and such important 
functions. Most boys heartily loathe the experience 
of being taken to call on the family’s adult friends, 
where “company manners” must not be forgotten. 
Training in some of the elementary forms of etiquette 
takes place in most families. 

5. Economic Training. Most adults who have no 
children of their own will probably be surprised to 
learn the amount that a boy needs for spending money 
in a modern city. For most of the boys studied the 
amount varied between 50 cents and a dollar per week. 
It was hard to get accurate figures because in the great 
majority of homes the boy is not placed on a definite 
weekly allowance, but depends on random gifts. Some- 
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times he asks for money for specific purposes, some- 
times he is given money for good conduct, sometimes 
he earns money for himself. Only a few of the boys 
in this particular group held regular jobs, partly be- 
cause a majority of them were too young, partly be- 
cause the economic pressure was not great. The few 
who did work, either after school or in the summer, 
were usually given a certain part of their total earnings 
for spending money. But aside from regular jobs the 
boys earn a considerable amount of money through 
odd jobs of various sorts, shovelling snow in winter, 
selling old papers (Edwin), distributing magazines, 
working on paper routes, caddying and so forth. 

Most of the boys were taught by their parents to 
save, either by using a savings bank, saving stamps or 
at least by a bank at home. Economic education is a 
branch of education in which home training can be 
made very efficient. Children ought to be given definite 
allowances, and taught to adapt their pleasures to this 
limit. It is an excellent thing to teach a boy to save 
up his money when he wants a bicycle or a radio set. 
He will appreciate it more thus than he would if it 
were an outright gift. 

6. Health. Mothers are proverbially concerned 
about their children’s health. Every recurring spring 
brings a struggle into many a home between the 
mother who still insists on winter clothing and the son 
who would discard it. On the whole parents exercise 
a wholesome supervision over such things as food, 
clothing, sleep and elementary health rules. More 
technical requirements such as vaccination, dental 
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hygiene, and balanced diet are given an amount of 
attention which varies very much according to the 
intelligence of the parents. 

The next point is the manner in which this control 
is exercised. Moral teaching has already been referred 
to as the principal means of control. Moral teaching 
can be reinforced at home by systems of reward and 
punishment. The most common punishment employed 
in this group was keeping the boy in the house. This 
punishment became more acute the more attractive 
the outside activities became. To keep a boy at home 
when the rest of the gang are going on a hike is no small 
punishment. In case of more severe offenses most of 
the parents in this group did not hesitate to use cor- 
poral punishment. Mere scolding must also be reck- 
oned as a rather effective disciplinary measure. 

For unusually good conduct rewards are common, 
particularly for good work at school. But even aside 
from formal rewards, the spoken or unspoken com- 
mendation of the parents is a powerful factor of 
control. 

A final point concerns the person who exercises the 
control. The mother is by all odds the most important 
factor. The father is called in to decide important 
matters or to administer discipline. His word brings 
quicker obedience than the mother’s but it is heard 
more rarely. The mother’s great influence is due to her 
almost constant presence around the house and to the 
great love borne her. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
more fathers do not take a detailed interest in the 
lives of their boys; for there are some things, for 
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example, the ethics of fighting, which the feminine 
mind can never grasp. Often an older sister becomes 
almost a second mother in the control she exercises 
over a younger brother. 

The supreme aim of parental control as of all dis- 
cipline ought to be to make the boy regulate his own 
life. A home in which the boy’s every action is mapped 
out for him, may produce a little gentleman when the 
boy is young. But when the boy grows up and leaves 
the home he will lack training in the essential ability 
of making up his own mind between right and wrong. 
Excessive control is almost as bad on a boy’s character 
as no control at all. The following case is an 
illustration. 

Case 23. Franklin is a boy of very superior intelli- 
gence. He isa normal 13-year-old boy, but overweight 
and pallid. A physical examination is negative. He 
is the only child of parents who are imprudent in their 
control of Franklin. The family lives in a some- 
what poor section of the city and in their anxiety to 
preserve Franklin from unwholesome influences, they 
have gone to the extreme of never letting him leave 
their sight except to go to school. He is never trusted 
to go on an errand. 

The boy was discouraged and dissatisfied with his 
lot. He complained bitterly about the different treat- 
ment which he received at home as compared to the 
other boys. Asked to “make up a dream” he promptly 
responded with five ways of committing suicide. For 
instance, “I imagined I had stolen a pistol and blown 
my brains out. Then my family was sorry and wished 
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they had let me out more.” Another time he responded 
with the following dream whose application to his 
situation in life is obvious. “I was in jail. . . I 
killed somebody . . . policeman tried to get me out 
because he liked me . . . judge wouldn’t let me be- 
cause he didn’t like me . . . policeman brought me 
a file and one night I got out and bought a whole lot 
of dynamite and blew the whole jail up.” 

When asked his ambition, Franklin promptly re- 
sponded that he would like to be a soldier and gave as 
a reason “so I can fight.” “Do you like to fight?” asked 
the examiner. “You bet!” answered Franklin, and 
then followed a story of how the other boys called him 
a “sissy” because he wouldn’t fight, a thing which had 
been forbidden at home. Finally a teacher with in- 
sight advised him to drop this policy with the result 
that Franklin fought and won his first fight, a dash of 
color in a drab life. 

Franklin, of course, is an extreme case. The result 
of such excessive rigor ought to be evident to anyone 
with common sense, a quality which Franklin’s parents 
seem to lack. On the other hand, when circumstances 
conspire to deprive a boy of a proper amount of par- 
ental supervision the effects are even worse, as the case 
of Chester will show. 

Case 24. Chester, 15, has an IQ of 76. He is just 
the type which needs a maximum amount of intelligent 
care. Instead of this he has always lacked it. Born 
in a Philadelphia hospital, he soon lost his mother who 
died of tuberculosis. He was placed in an infant asy- 
lum in another state and remained there until he had 
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passed his third birthday. For the next six years his 
history is difficult to follow with certainty, but he seems 
to have spent part of the time with relatives and part 
with his father, an itinerant painter who travelled 
from city to city wherever the prospect of work 
appeared. 

At nine Chester was convicted of robbing a poor box 
and playing truant from school. Two years and a half 
in an institution for semi-delinquents followed. Then, 
after a year spent with the father, the latter placed 
Chester in another institution of similar character. He 
escaped once, was returned, and finally removed by his 
father. Various minor thefts followed until the boy 
stole $30 and took a gay trip to Philadelphia. This 
brought him to the attention of the juvenile court. 

Chester’s case is not a simple one to unravel. Vari- 
ous factors had their share in his undoing. But it 
cannot be doubted that the almost complete lack of 
parental control was a big factor. He never had had 
a mother’s care. His father’s influence had been a 
poor one. Although he occasionally gives the lad a 
beating on general principles, he has no idea of real 
parental control. 

What has been said thus far in this chapter con- 
cerned explicit control of children. But there is an 
equally important form of discipline which is exercised 
without the conscious intention of the parents. This is 
implicit control. Just as parents consciously guide 
their children by teaching, reward and punishment, so 
also they guide them unconsciously by a sort of uncon- 
scious teaching, reward, and punishment. The small 
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child imitates his parents because they are his embodi- 
ment of the adult world. The father, by his every 
word, his every act, is teaching the child what to look 
on as the ideal of adult conduct. If the father is harsh, 
rude and violent, then harshness, rudeness and violence 
will form part of the child’s idea of what a really fine 
person should resemble. This is a sort of unconscious 
teaching. Similarly the mother who magnifies her 
child’s every ailment and lavishes sympathy and care 
on minor ailments is creating a pleasant situation 
which amounts to a reward for being sick. What 
wonder if a child declares itself sick on the least ap- 
pearance of pain or discomfort? Its mother was uncon- 
sciously training it to do so. 

Conscious moral training is intermittent, but this 
unconscious process is going on almost constantly. It 
takes place in the child’s most impressionable years. 
It is little to be wondered at, then, if we can often 
trace the child’s “nervousness” back to a neurotic 
mother, or if we find that the effeminate boy has an 
indulgent mother. Parenthood is a calling which de- 
mands the best a man or woman has. A teacher can 
perhaps hide her faults; but in the daily contact be- 
tween parent and child nothing but genuine high- 
mindedness and unselfishness will serve to reproduce 
these virtues in the child. 

Summary. It is hard to separate the influence of 
heredity from the influence of environment. But cer- 
tainly home environment has a very important effect 
on the character and personality of the child. Parents 
influence their children both consciously and uncon- 
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sciously. Parental influence concerns especially moral 
faults, family order, school work, recreation, money 
and health. A wise regulation of these things is an 
extremely difficult matter. Extremes of supervision 
and lack of supervision are to be avoided. The ideal 
parent is one who has the insight to guide without 
seeming to guide and who can obtain a maximum of 
control with a minimum of rules by making the boy 
do things on his own initiative, because he knows them 
to be right. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE GANG 


Normal human beings of all ages seek the com- 
panionship of their fellows. The psychological basis 
of this is obscure, whether there is a special “instinct 
of gregariousness” or no. But the fact remains. The 
infant is happier when its mother is present. The 
small child grows peevish if left alone. The young boy 
is happier when playing with other children. 

There is a more or less definite time in the life of 
every boy, usually between the ages of eight and ten, 
when this tendency takes a very characteristic form. 
Heretofore he sought companions as an aid to his own 
individual activities. It was more fun to run when 
one had a competitor. One could build a bigger snow 
fort with the aid of two or three others. Now, how- 
ever, aims are less important. The really interesting 
thing is not what one does oneself but what the gang 
as a whole does. The gang’s the thing! 

To realize the change that takes place at this time 
one has only to try to organize a baseball game, first 
between two teams of boys of eight or nine and then 
between teams of 10- or 12-year-old boys. The younger 
boys will be overjoyed at the chance to play ball. They 
go out on the field with exuberant enthusiasm. Two 
or three begin to play catch at once. A pair has an 
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informal race around the bases. Another boy gets im- 
mense pleasure by standing at the plate and swinging a 
bat at a phantom ball. But when the adult begins to 
organize the game, then difficulties begin! It is a 
struggle to make the boys drop their various individual 
activities and choose up sides. When one has finally 
succeeded in this, there is another struggle arising from 
the fact that each side has nine candidates for pitcher 
and nine candidates for the lead-off position on the 
batting order. And then if one actually succeeds in 
starting the game, it is a continuous struggle to keep 
the center fielder from running after grasshoppers or 
going home disgusted because he couldn’t pitch. With 
boys two or three years older, the organization of a 
game is much simpler. There are difficulties, of 
course, but your 12-year-old realizes what team spirit 
means and, even if he himself must play right field he 
gets a vicarious satisfaction out of the brilliant work of 
his pitcher who makes 15 strike-outs and he is ecstatic 
when a team mate wins the game with a three-bagger, 
though he himself couldn’t manage to get a hit. 

This changed viewpoint is so characteristic that the 
age from, say, 10 to 14 is oftén ¢alled the “gang age.” 
And rightly so! For the gang is not a superficial 
phenomenon, like having the measles or learning 
decimals. It is a psychological attitude which affects 
~ the boy’s whole personality. It is a period of profound 
change which finds the boy an individual and leaves 
him a member of a social whole. The boy learns civics 
from his teacher, but democracy from his gang. 

Various attempts have been made to estimate what 
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proportion of children belong to gangs. For instance, 
Sheldon (98) in his pioneer work found from a ques- 
tionnaire study of 2508 boys and girls that 810 or 31% 
had never belonged to gangs. One suspects, however, 
that a fallacy underlies such studies. It is like asking 
children how many of them have been sick. Of course 
everyone has been sick to some degree. One will an- 
swer “yes” or “no” to such a question according to 
his criterion of sickness. So with the gang. The ques- 
tion is not how many have belonged, but how much 
they have belonged. For there are all degrees of gang- 
ness between the loosely-organized play group and the 
spontaneous club with officers, constitution and initia- 
tion; just as there are all degrees of sickness between a 
slight headache and the articulum mortis. Probably 
everyone has been in a gang of some sort. But gang 
differeth from gang in organization. 

The existence of the gang is a phenomenon which 
has not escaped the notice of any close student of the 
American child. But the causes of the phenomenon 
are not so patent. Is the formation of gangs a ten- 
dency deeply embedded in human nature, so that it 
would occur under favorable conditions anywhere? Or 
is the boys’ gang a social institution like democratic 
government which seems natural and inevitable to us 
here in America, but which would be replaced by some- 
thing quite different in a different land or age? To the 
writer’s knowledge this question has never been at- 
tacked scientifically. Books of travel are not generally 
written by authorities on child psychology and the 
interesting question of the gang in other lands remains 
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unanswered. Even the anthropologists who make a 
business of observing customs with scientific care, have 
little to say about this subject. There are only a few 
scattered references, as far as the writer has been able 
to find, which concern the boys’ gang among primitive 
tribes. Hose and McDougall, for example (’12, 1, 166) 
speaking of the Kayan of Borneo remark that at fifteen 
or somewhat earlier the boys are accustomed to spend 
their time together instead of among the family. But 
the question of the universality of the gang, as we 
understand it, remains an unattacked problem. 
Whether or not social pressure is responsible for the 
very existence of the gang, it certainly modifies its 
organization. Puffer in his study of the gang used as 
subjects a number of boys in an institution for delin- 
quents. As one reads the descriptions of the closely 
organized gangs which Puffer details, with their rules, 
their meeting places, their initiation ceremonies, one 
perhaps compares it with the more informal gangs of 
one’s own childhood and wonders why Puffer’s gangs 
had such elaborate organizations. May it not be that 
the fact that these boys were delinquents forced them 
to band together as a sort of self-defense against 
organized society? It has been the writer’s observa- 
tion that delinquent boys and boys in poorer districts 
tend to organize much more closely than the non-delin- 
quent boys or boys from better neighborhoods. The 
more fortunate boys have more interests to distract 
them; and non-delinquent boys have no need of band- 
ing together. But the poorer boys in an uninteresting 
environment are apt to band together to seek excite- 
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ment and as the gang acquires a bad reputation they 
are more and more excluded from respectable com- 
panionship and thrown upon themselves. 

The following account of the Young Iroquois gang 
is offered as an account of the sort of gang which the 
writer has observed among the boys in middle-class 
environment, none of the members showing any ten- 
dency to delinquency. The Young Iroquois represents 
a maximum of organization. The average boys’ gang 
is not as well organized as this. But this particular 
gang has certain interesting features, even though it is 
somewhat too well organized to be typical. 

The Young Iroquois. A number of adolescent boys 
had organized an informal athletic club called the 
“Troquois A. C.” It lasted several years and put a 
rather successful team in the field. Some younger boys 
followed the team around and envied their success. 
Finally they conceived the idea of organizing a club of 
their own, which they accordingly did and named 
themselves, in imitation of the older boys, the “Young 
Iroquois.” The membership of the gang was variable. 
Some joined during the baseball or football season and 
left as soon as athletics lulled. But there were six who 
stood by the gang throughout the three or three and a 
half years of its existence and these six formed the real 
gang. The rest were merely associate members, so to 
speak. At the time the gang was founded these six 
boys ranged in age from 914 to 11. So the life of the 
gang corresponded at least roughly to the duration of 
what we have called the age of preadolescence in these 
boys. 
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The gang have had officers, regular meetings and 
dues. All this without any adult assistance. They 
practiced baseball and football with each other con- 
stantly. One summer their team won five baseball 
games and lost none. About two years after inception 
they all entered a troop of Scouts and continued their 
existence there as a very active patrol. A year or so 
later they began to disorganize. Four of the boys had 
graduated from school and were now going to three 
different high schools. They began to get too old for 
Scouting and so the gang died a natural death. 

Leo is the natural leader of the gang. He manages 
all the teams and new ideas about the gang’s activities 
generally originate with him. But he is a tactful 
leader. He knows how to stay in the background and 
lead without seeming to lead. A boy who can manage 
a boys’ baseball team is no mean diplomat. It is 
significant that Leo has the highest IQ of any of the 
boys in the gang. He scored 120 IQ on the Stanford 
Revision. 

Leo’s lieutenant and closest friend and the last presi- 
dent of the club is Sydney. He is quiet, not very self- 
assertive and passionately fond of athletics. 

Fred and Arnold are a pair of chums who have 
always been loyal to the gang and played on its teams. 
Fred is an introvert type, mingling little with other 
boys, except with this particular gang. Arnold is 
more self-assertive. He was chosen Patrol Leader of 
the Scout Patrol to which all the boys in this gang 
belonged. Irving and Emil complete the roster of the 
gang. 
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Sheldon classified gangs according to their activities 
as (1) secret clubs (2) predatory organizations (3) 
social clubs (4) industrial associations (5) philan- 
thropic associations (6) literary, artistic and musical 
organizations (7) athletic clubs. Among boys’ clubs 
the athletic clubs are immensely the most popular 
with predatory organizations a poor second. All other 
kinds of organizations, he finds, are together only one- 
third as frequent among boys as these two. The Young 
Iroquois gang is therefore typical. Its predominant 
activity is athletics. During the height of the baseball 
or football season the same boys meet day after day on 
a vacant lot to play their games. A minor activity was 
going off to some neighboring woods and there smok- 
ing, a thing strictly forbidden in all their homes. The 
secrecy and adventure of this experience lent it a touch 
of romance. This particular activity of the members 
never reached the ears of their respective families. 

It is interesting to inquire what precise factors bring 
a particular group of boys together. It is easy to name 
at least five important ones, age, intelligence, common 
environment, common interests and common moral 
standards. These will be considered separately. 

1. Age. It does not require very close observation 
to see that boys of an age tend to stay together. Among 
other things, this must be due to the fact that tastes 
vary with age and that boys of the same age are likely 
to have the same tastes. The Young Iroquois were all 
within twenty months of each other in age. 

2. Mental Age. Several studies have shown that 
there is a tendency among boys to seek companions of 
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the same degree of intelligence as themselves. Almack 

(22) studying a group from grades four to seven 
found that the IQ’s of chums showed a correlation 
varying from .30 to .41. Warner (’23) reports that 
mental level seems to be one of the most important 
influences in the formation of gangs. Williams (’23) 
reports MA an important factor in choosing friends. 
One would expect this to be so. Boys of different 
intelligence levels enjoy different jokes, have different 
interests and even speak a different language. It would 
be surprising if they chose each other for chums. The 
1Q’s of the Young Iroquois were 120, 117, 116, 110, 108 
and 101, showing a noticeable uniformity. 

3. Common Environment. All the Young Iroquois 
lived within a radius of about a hundred yards and all 
went to the same school and were all in either of two 
successive grades. When some of the boys graduated 
from the grammar school and went to different high 
schools the life of the gang declined abruptly. The 
essence of the gang seems to be that the members shall 
see each other daily or almost daily. This is, of course, 
immensely facilitated when the members go to the 
same school or live in the same neighborhood. 

4. \Common Interests. Whatever a gang does it 
does as a unit. It is not like an adult club which one 
man may\join to play cards, another to use its billiard 
room whilé another is attracted by the club’s gym. A 
boys’ gang does only one thing at a time and all the 
members do that. If it is athletic, then all play; if it 
is predatory, then all steal. The Young Iroquois were 
athletic and their gang life was much attenuated dur- 
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ing the off seasons when they could put no teams in 
the field. It is obvious that membership in a gang is 
not very attractive to a boy unless he shares the gang’s 
tastes. So community of interests is a strong factor 
in the formation of a gang. 

5. ‘Common Moral Standards. This is a corollary of 
the last.\ A member must adapt himself to the gang’s 
moral standards or get out. For the gang’s activities 
are common activities and it can brook no exceptions. 
Most gangs which have been studied are bad gangs. 
They forced themselves on the attention of psycholo- 
gists when the members came to court. This must not 
blind one to the fact that the average gang, like the 
average boy, is generally praiseworthy from a moral 
standpoint, though his standards are not the adult’s 
standards. 

It is a most interesting psychological fact that the 
gang together will do things which the individual merm- 
bers will not do alone. This phenomenon is not peculiar 
to boys’ gangs. It is true also of armies, mobs and 
legislatures. Gang psychology is crowd psychology. 

On this point a quantity of experimental evidence is 
being accumulated. Triplett (97) experimented with 
40 children and found that they could turn fishing 
reels faster in competition than when alone. Mayer 
(03) used five kinds of psychological tests with a group 
of 14 boys. A test of each sort was given to each boy 
separately and to all the boys together. He found that 
with the instruction to work “quickly but well” the 
boys worked faster and more accurately together than 
alone. Schmidt (’04) found less errors in tasks done 
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in school with other children present than in the same 
sort of task done at home. Allport (’20 and ’24) found 
faster work in his subjects when they were together 
than when alone. But reasoning was poorer. Moede 
(14) reported that boys made better scores in tapping 
and grip tests when in competition than when alone. 
Whittemore (’24) found that a group of 12 college men 
did better work in competition than when together 
but with no competitive stimulus. 

The net result of these experiments is that action, 
particularly overt action, is increased in quality and 
quantity by the mere presence of others even when, as 
in Allport’s experiments, the competitive factor is 
minimized. This fact has been called social facilitation. 

Moede, in the experiments referred to above, found 
that boys working together made better scores than 
when working alone. But this was only true of the 
group as a whole. If individual scores were consid- 
ered, it was found that the better boys made poorer 
scores when working with the others, while the poorer 
boys made better scores. That is, the fact of working 
together improved the low scores but lowered the high 
scores. But the low scores were improved more than 
the high scores were lowered, which accounts for the 
improvement of the group as a whole. There was a 
tendency of all to approach a common level. The same 
fact received interesting confirmation from some work 
of Allport, who required his subjects to judge of the 
pleasantness or unpleasantness of odors and to judge 
weights, when alone and when with others. He found 
a decided tendency to avoid extremes of judgment 
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when others were present. For instance, when working 
with others present the subjects judged the heavy 
weights to be lighter and the light weights to be 
heavier than when working alone. This tendency to 
avoid extremes and conform to a common level when 
others are present is called by Allport the conservatism 
of the crowd man. 

A third interesting characteristic of the crowd which 
has not\been experimentally verified is the changed 
moral standard of the crowd. Whether we realize it or 
not, the opinion of others is one of the strongest sanc- 
tions of the moral code. A boy walking down the street 
feels a strong temptation to throw a stone through a 
street light. But immediately disturbing images flash 
through his mind. He thinks of his mother and father 
who taught him to respect the property of others. He 
thinks of his teacher who reiterated the same lesson. He 
thinks of his companions among whom it is not cus- 
tomary to break street lights. He thinks of the com- 
munity at large which, through the medium of the 
police, expresses a strong disapproval of such an act. 
To break the light would be to place himself in opposi- 
tion with all his social world and so he desists. But 
suppose he is with a group of boys and one or two of 
them throw a stone at the light. Immediately the 
situation is changed. He sees with his own eyes that 
the boys in his immediate gang approve of this act. 
Instead of incurring social disapproval he will merit 
social approval if he breaks the light. The mere 
imaginal disapproval of parents and teachers is too 
abstract and hazy to withstand the concrete approval 
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of his immediate neighbors. And so he breaks the 
light. 

These three facts of social facilitation, crowd con- 
servatism and crowd moral standards will explain much 
of gang psychology. The first makes the boy in the 
gang act more quickly and intensely than he would act 
alone. The second tends to make all the members of 
the gang do the same things and adopt the same atti- 
tudes. The third tends to substitute the average mor- 
ality of the gang for the individual moral standards of 
the members. 

The psychology of the gang must be considered in 
organizing clubs for preadolescent boys. ‘There are 
two somewhat different theories about the organization 
of boys’ clubs. One is the mass idea, the other the 
group idea. A mass club is one in which all the mem- 
bers are handled together. In the group club, on the 
other hand, the members are divided into smaller 
groups which are treated separately. The most suc- 
cessful embodiment of the group idea is perhaps the 
Boy Scout plan. The membership of the troop is 
limited to 32 and these 32 boys are further divided 
into patrols of eight each. As Puffer remarks, “Other 
organizations have built themselves around gang ele- 
ments. The Boy Scout Patrol alone is the gang.” It 
would seem that adults would do well to keep this 
principle in mind when organizing boys’ clubs. Boys 
divide naturally into small groups or gangs. The psy- 
chology behind the group club idea, which takes this 
fact into account, would seem to be the right one. 

Summary. Boys of all ages associate with one 
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another; but during the preadolescent period the asso- 
ciation takes a characteristic form which we speak of 
as the gang. The psychological reasons for this are 
obscure. Gangs exist in all degrees of organization. 
Age, intelligence, community of environment, interests 
and moral standards are probably the most important 
factors in determining what boys shall belong to what 
gangs. Boys act differently when with the gang than- 
when alone. The phenomena of social facilitation, 
crowd conservatism and change of social sanction are 
factors in this. The psychology of the gang must be 
considered by adults who would organize successful 
clubs for boys. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE BOY AND THE COMMUNITY 


The social environment of the growing boy is not 
restricted to merely the home and the gang. He is a 
citizen of a larger community and from the very mo- 
ment of his birth this larger community is modifying 
the boy’s environment and influencing his future. The 
state watches over his physical well-being and the 
church has his spiritual welfare at heart. Then there 
are social groups of minor importance, recreational or- 
ganizations, fraternal societies, private schools, social 
agencies, each of which may have some influence on 
the boy. The present study would be incomplete 
without some brief review of the principal ways in 
which these various groups may affect the child. 

1. Education. Before taking his place in adult life 
the boy must acquire certain skills which will vary with 
the nature of the community. Among primitive peo- 
ples these skills will include ability in hunting, fishing, 
or agriculture according to the way the community 
seeks its food, together with a knowledge of warfare 
and the religious lore and ritual of the tribe. These 
things are learned from the elders with a minimum 
of formal instruction. 

In a more advanced civilization such as our own, 
however, much more than this is necessary. A boy 
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would enter our modern world severely handicapped 
without certain fundamental skills, the ability to read, 
to use his native language correctly, to write legibly 
and at a fair rate of speed, to solve the more common 
problems of arithmetic. Besides these skills, the full- 
est enjoyment of life supposes some acquaintance with 
peoples of other lands and of other times, some insight 
into the ways of modern science and some slight appre- 
ciation of the fine arts. It is no longer possible to 
teach these things efficiently at home, so the parents 
delegate their natural office to a large group, whether 
to the state in the case of the public school, or to the 
church in the case of a parochial school. 

Modern educators are inclined to take a rather broad 
view of the school’s function. Not only must it fulfill 
its obvious duty of teaching what are ordinarily called 
“school subjects’ but it must take its part in various 
community movements. 

For example, the school has done a great deal in the 
public health movement and it is constantly taking a 
larger and larger part. The desirability of regular 
medical inspection in the school to check the spread 
of contagious diseases and to provide for the correc- 
tion of remediable physical defects has long appealed 
to thinking men. As early as 1833 provisions for medi- 
cal inspection were passed in France. In 1874 Brus- 
sels inaugurated the first modern system of medical 
inspection; but it was not until 1894 that Boston in- 
troduced the first regular system of medical super- 
vision in this country. Up-to-date schools now have 
a thorough medical inspection of their pupils, with 
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cursory examinations by a nurse or physician at shorter 
intervals. In the best systems a school nurse visits 
the homes and induces the parents to carry out the 
physician’s recommendations. 

The school can do a great deal in teaching health 
habits. Modern health curricula aim to make habits 
of personal hygiene attractive to the children by intro- 
ducing competitive elements and making health a 
game. The school also furnishes a convenient way of 
reaching all the children of a community for purposes 
of immunization against contagious diseases. Vacci- 
nation against smallpox, the Schick test and toxin- 
antitoxin treatment for diphtheria and the newly de- 
veloped Dick test for scarlet fever can be conveniently 
administered to the children through the school. 

The unadjusted school child is a problem which the 
school cannot neglect. Hopkins (’24) in a study of 
1200 continuation school pupils in Massachusetts and 
1980 school children of comparable age, found that 
economic pressure and a genuine desire to go to work 
play little part in making children leave school. The 
most common factor was inability to do the work of 
the school. The average intelligence of the pupils who 
had left school was two years and a half below the 
average of the group which stayed in school. A strik- 
ing exception to this generalization was furnished by 
a small number of children of very high intelligence 
who had left school because they found it uninterest- 
ing. In other words, a great many children leave school 
because they find it too hard and a few others because 
they find it too easy. This is a challenge to the school 
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to make its curriculum more flexible so that bright 
and dull may still find work there suited to their ca- 
pacity. The details of this adjustment may be left 
to the educators; but the results of maladjustment 
furnish problems for the sociologist. 

Still another function which the modern school is 
assuming is the training for citizenship. This must 
not be limited to such formal instruction in the ideals 
and history of one’s country as is taught in the history 
or geography class. The modern school pupil learns 
to do by doing. He learns to take his place as a citizen 
of his country by first becoming a citizen of his school. 
Especially in some junior high schools, this has been 
worked out successfully through the socialized recita- 
tion, the school assembly, the “school city” and vari- 
ous school organizations and group clubs. 

2. The Child and Industry. The community has 
two duties toward the child in industry. It must pre- 
pare the child, at least in a general way, to take his 
place in industry by means of vocational training. 
Secondly, it must see that the child is not exploited by 
greedy employers and this it does through child labor 
legislation. 

Authorities are not altogether agreed about the 
‘amount of vocational training which the school can 
give efficiently. Some would limit the réle of the 
school to instruction of the most general sort, mechan- 
ical drawing, business arithmetic and subjects of that 
nature. These educators assume that industry itself 
is in a better position than the school to give detailed 
instruction. Another group would have the school give 
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more detailed and specific instruction with the ideal 
of making the graduating pupil able to take his place 
in the trades with a minimum of further instruction. 
Local conditions will play a large part in determining 
which scheme to follow. 

Closely related to the vocational training is the sub- 
ject of vocational guidance. Maximum efficiency de- 
mands not only that the pupil shall be well trained 
for the job, but that he shall pick the right job. Our 
most progressive school systems begin vocational guid- 
ance in the grammar grades with instruction about the 
nature of industry and the functions of the various 
trades and professions. The junior high school is pre- 
eminently the place for vocational guidance. ‘Explor- 
atory” courses are offered in which the pupil may try 
his hand at various lines of work with a view to mak- 
ing an intelligent choice of a vocation. Sometimes 
interviews with a vocational counsellor who has studied 
the boy’s abilities by psychometric tests aid him in his 
choice. Finally, even after the boy has left school, 
some progressive schools keep in touch with him, par- 
ticularly where the part-time continuation school is in 
operation and by visiting the boy and his employer 
a favorable adjustment is secured. 

All the states now have more or less satisfactory 
legislation regulating the labor of children in such re- 
spects as the minimum age for entering employment, 
educational requirements for children entering employ- 
ment, physical examination of these children, mini- 
mum age for work in certain laborious occupations, 
length of working day, number of working hours per 
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week, prohibition of night labor and regulation of 
work in street trades. Two federal child labor laws, 
passed September 1, 1916, and February 24, 1919, 
which attempted to set up minimum standards for 
the whole country were held unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. Apparently there is 
no way of passing federal legislation in this important 
matter except through the passage of the Child Labor 
Amendment which is now before the states for ratifi- 
cation. 

3. Recreation. The interest of the community in 
recreation is a comparatively new development. Even 
a generation ago children were considered quite capa- 
ble of managing their own recreation without adult 
assistance. But times have changed. Woods and 
fields, the natural playgrounds of childhood, have re- 
treated before the advance of the city, until the mod- 
ern city child is unusually lucky to find even a vacant 
lot to play in. Whatever we may think about the 
subject from a theoretical standpoint the fact remains 
that the modern city child, left to himself, is remark- 
ably little able to find healthy amusement. A number 
of recreation surveys report that about half the chil- 
dren observed on the city streets were simply idling. 

This is a dangerous situation. Modern social studies 
have confirmed the truth of the old maxim that the 
Devil finds work for idle hands. The realization of 
this truth has led to a growing movement to give the 
children a chance to play. 

Cities now take a system of playgrounds as a mat- 
ter of course. They should be located at convenient 
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intervals throughout the city. Young children should 
not be expected to go more than a quarter of a mile 
from their home to the playground. Children from 
6 to 12 will go half a mile. One hundred square feet 
of space for each child who uses the playground at 
once is a reasonable minimum standard for playground 
size. The playground must be equipped for the needs 
of children of different ages and sexes. A popular 
arrangement is the three-part division where the older 
boys, older girls, and younger children of both sexes 
form three divisions which are handled separately. It 
is an axiom that a poorly supervised playground is 
worse than no playground at all. The success of the 
work depends on a well-trained personnel. Efficient 
and interested playground workers are more important 
than elaborate apparatus. 

The school cannot but be interested in the recreation 
problem. Supervised play at recess, supervised school 
playgrounds for after-school hours and classroom games 
appear in the program of our best schools. For older 
children, in junior high schools and senior high schools, 
clubs and interscholastic athletics figure. Interscho- 
lastic competition has perhaps been carried to excess 
in the past. Happily there is now a tendency to sub- 
stitute the ideal of having all the pupils in the school 
participate in athletics for the old ideal of turning out 
a winning team. 

The Church, too, cannot afford to neglect the prob- 
lem of recreation. From its very nature the Church is 
committed to an interest in all the moral problems of 
its members and recreation is a concern most inti- 
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mately bound up with the moral welfare of children. 
Recreation centers, clubs, gym work, playgrounds, field 
days and athletic teams are some of the ways in which 
the church can make its influence felt in the recrea- 
tional life of the child. 

The last dozen years or so have seen the growth of 
national organizations devoted to the recreational in- 
terests of boys. The Boys’ Club Federation is an or- 
ganization of permanent boys’ clubs. These are large 
city clubs with permanent headquarters and trained 
workers. A well-equipped boys’ club presents a sur- 
prising variety of activities to its members, including 
gym work, group clubs, educational features, game 
rooms, athletic teams, summer camps and supervised 
playgrounds. 

The Boy Scouts of America is an organization for 
boys of 12 and upward. It lays a minimum of empha- 
sis on buildings and a maximum on leadership. Un- 
like the typical boys’ club, the Scouts rely almost ex- 
clusively on volunteer leadership. The key man of 
the movement is the Scoutmaster with his troop of a 
maximum of 32 boys. The lads meet regularly and 
together with him they work out the Scout program 
which leads through the ranks of Tenderfoot and 
Second-class Scout to the rank of First-class Scout. 
After this there is open a program of merit badge work 
with a great deal of room for individual preference. 
The Scout program emphasizes out-of-door life. Be- 
sides the standard program, Scoutmasters are encour- 
aged to develop features of their own. 

Other less well known national organizations similar 
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in some degree to the Scouts include the Boy Rangers 
for younger lads, the Woodcraft League, and the Cath- 
olic Boys’ Brigade. The Y. M. C. A. has a boys’ 
work program of its own which is used with con- 
siderable success. The Wolf Cubs, a younger boy 
organization similar to the Scouts, has never been de- 
veloped in the United States on a national scale, but 
it has been employed as a successful program by 
individuals. 

4. Delinquency. For a long time the conviction 
had been growing that juvenile delinquency presented 
a problem separate from adult crime. Humane judges 
tried to treat juvenile offenders with understanding 
and consideration. But it was not until the passage’ 
of the Illinois act of 1899 that the juvenile court, in 
the modern sense, came into being. Our best juvenile 
court laws now give the court chancery jurisdiction. 
The offending child is looked on not as a criminal but 
as one in special need of intelligent supervision. The 
court uses the technique of the modern social case 
working agency to study the home conditions and calls 
on the physician and the psychiatrist to study the phy- 
sical and mental make-up of the child. The judge is 
less concerned with the punishment of the offense than 
with the removal of the underlying factors which might 
cause its repetition. A probation system makes pos- 
sible the carrying out of the court’s recommendation. 
Provisions for the avoidance of undue publicity, for 
the detention of children apart from adults, and for 
an informal court procedure, are humane features com- 
mon to our better juvenile courts. 
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While the juvenile court has provided a better 
method of handling the child the child-welfare clinic 
has provided a better method of understanding the 
offender, particularly where there is a question of 
defect of personality. Healy was the pioneer in this, 
by his work with the Chicago juvenile court and later 
at the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston. Our best 
courts have available facilities for making personality 
studies of the children sent before them and the 
method is proving surprisingly efficient. 

5. Dependency. When death of parents or the 
breakdown of the family has deprived a child of a 
suitable home the care of the child devolves on the 
community, whether it be the church, some private 
welfare agency, or, as a last resort, the state. 

Our methods of caring for the dependent child have 
undergone radical changes in the last few years. In 
the first place, it is now pretty generally admitted that 
not even the best institution can rival the child’s own 
home except in rare instances where the home is 
utterly hopeless. Except for these instances the child 
is better off in his own home, though that home leave 
much to be desired, than in the very best institution. 
No well-managed social agency would consent to see 
a child removed from its home and placed in an insti- 
tution until it had done everything possible to re- 
habilitate the home and make it a fit place for the 
child to live. 

Even when it appears necessary to remove the child 
from its own home, it does not follow that it should be 
placed in an institution. There is the possibility of 
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placing it with relatives or, if that fails, of putting it 
in a boarding-home, that is, in a private family where 
its board will be paid. The institution is a last resort. 

Even in the institution an effort is being made to 
make conditions approximate home life. This is done 
through the group plan. A group of children, which 
should never be more than 25 or 30, lives together con- 
stantly, eating in the same dining room, sleeping in 
the same dormitory and playing in the same place. 
The same supervisors are in charge of the same group 
constantly. This makes it possible for the supervisors 
to know the children well as individuals and some- 
thing like home life is established. The cottage plan 
is a further development of the group plan. The chil- 
dren of a group not only live together but they live in 
a separate building or “cottage.” This seems the 
nearest approach to family life possible in an insti- 
tution. 

There are some classes of children who can be cared 
for better in an institution than in a private family. 
These children include the various sorts of defective, 
the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded. Here the neces- 
sity of a particular kind of specialized care which could 
hardly be given in a private family outweighs the 
disadvantages of institutional life. Then, of course, 
there is a certain class of delinquents which must be 
subjected to custodial care. 

The aim of our best institutions for defectives is to 
make the children, if possible, take their places in the 
community. With an intelligent parole system and 
good follow-up work, an institution is often able to 
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place even rather low-grade feeble-minded in the com- 
munity where they can work at simple trades and 
maintain their self-respect to a degree impossible in 
an institution. 

6. Religion. The boy’s highest duty is the duty 
he owes to God, and his success or failure in life must 
ultimately be measured by this standard. The Church 
with the consciousness of this fact cannot neglect her 
duty toward the boy in his plastic years when charac- 
ter is formed for better or for worse. In this field the 
writer’s experience is limited to Catholic boys; so he 
can speak with assurance only about the methods used 
with them. 

The Catholic religion is essentially a sacramental 
religion and the individual’s progress is measured by 
the degree in which he succeeds in uniting himself to 
God through the frequentation of the Sacraments and 
through the constantly exercised effort to follow the 
Divine Will which this implies. 

This calls, first of all, for religious and moral instruc- 
tion. The mother looks upon her duty of imparting 
this instruction to the young child as a most sacred 
duty. But home instruction is not sufficient. The 
best Sunday School is only a makeshift. Catholics 
have been consistent in their attitude that the child’s 
education must be religious in its aspirations, not only 
on Sunday but every day. 

Each age of boyhood has its religious peculiarities, 
just as it has its peculiarities along other lines. What 
are the particular characteristics of the preadolescent? 
The writer twice gave a series of religious exercises 
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known as a retreat to the group of preadolescents stud- 
ied here, and afterwards an attempt was made to learn 
the reaction of the boys by compositions which they 
were asked to write about it. The following were the 
salient points of the results: 

(1) The preadolescent does not seem to be much 
moved by the personal love of Christ as the older boy 
is. A sermon on the love of God was mentioned only 
four times in a series of compositions, as against 29 
mentions of a sermon on sin. 

(2) The preadolescent has a very vivid sense of 
sin. Religion with him is less likely to be a matter of 
sentiment and feeling than a practical matter of self- 
improvement. This is certainly a point in favor of 
the preadolescent. 

(8) The preadolescent loves the concrete in ser- 
mons. The writer ranked a series of a dozen sermons 
which he gave to the group and then had the boys 
rank them. The correlation was only .50. On further 
analysis it appeared that this was due to the fact that 
the writer did not realize the appeal which stories and 
concrete applications have. 

(4) The preadolescent is much influenced by the 
crowd spirit. Religious exercises held in common with 
other boys gain immensely in power. 

(5) The preadolescent is reached by ritual, music 
and such overt appeals. He lives in a world of the 
concrete and only the concrete appeals to him. 


The study of childhood is the key to the future. 
Vast social problems which will not yield to the efforts 
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of reformers nor to the enactments of legislators can 
be cured by turning our attention to the coming gen- 
eration and starting them on the road of life aright. 
This needs patient, careful study. It needs insight 
and sympathy. It needs hard work. But it is worth 
it, a thousand times worth it, and the future shall be 
our reward. The present century is often called the 
“Century of the Child.” If the present generation can 
merit this title, it will be to our everlasting glory. 
For with the child lies our hope. 
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The literature on education is, of course, very extensive. 
But it will be worth while to mention Pechstein (’24) for 
a good summary of modern educational methods as they 
apply to children of this particular period. Terman (714) 
is excellent for the hygiene of the child. Bancroft (713) 
has a good book on the posture of children. Methods of 
determining nutrition from height, weight and age have 
been much used recently, but their validity is questioned. 
See good discussions in Baker (’23), Clark (’22) and 
Dublin (’24). McCollum (’22) and Emerson (’22) are 
standard works on nutrition. The Public Health Service 
has some excellent studies on school hygiene. See Clark 
(722) on correction of defects and Stiles (15) on sanitary 
conditions. 

Coe (19) and Kirkpatrick (’19) treat the function of 
the school in training for citizenship. The latter, particu- 
larly, is a standard reference. Davis (’20), Fretwell (’19) 
and Caldwell (’20) report practical results. Fretwell (’23) 
has a bibliography on extra-curricular activities. Foster 
(25) treats high school activities. 

Probably the best single reference on vocational edu- 
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cation and vocational guidance is the second part of the 
23rd Year Book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Kornhauser (’22) gives an excellent summary 
of the psychological aspects of the subject up to that date. 
Toops (’21 and ’23) makes a very careful study of cer- 
tain psychological tests for guidance, which apply particu- 
larly to this period. Bawden (719) has a pamphlet on 
the Army trade tests. Fryer (’22) publishes some occu- 
pational intelligence standards. Leaming (’23) has norms 
for the 15-year level. Gambrill (’22) studies the correla- 
tion of college grades and success in life. Fryer (’23), 
Feingold (’23) and Burnett (’24) have other studies on the 
general question of intelligence and occupation. Bingham 
(24) studies the relation of intelligence to business suc- 
cess and finds the relation less close than was expected. 
Franklin’s (’24) study of the permanence of the voca- 
tional interests of junior high school pupils cannot be over- 
looked. 

Those who may be interested in the theory of play—a 
subject not treated in this study—will find the following 
list of references useful: Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic 
Education of Man, numbers 15 and 27; Spencer’s Princi- 
ples of Psychology, part IX, chapter IX; Groos (’98 and 
01, Hall (’04, 7, pp. 202-236) , Patrick (716), Appleton (’10), 
Gulick (20), McDougall (’21 and ’23), Rainwater (’24). 
For a treatment of the general value of play, see Curtis 
(15 and 717) and Lee (715). McKenzie (’15) treats of the 
physiology of exercise. Among the many practical books 
of games it is sufficient to mention Bancroft (’09), the 
standard reference, and Smith (’24), a recent book which 
is probably the best practical guide available for those 
who have to deal with boys of this age. The Playground 
and Recreation Association of America (’24) publishes the 
best book on the organized camp. Those who wish to learn 
more about the various national recreation organizations 
can consult their handbooks. The Boy Scouts’ Official 
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Handbook for Boys is a mine of information for leaders 
of any sort of boys’ club. 

For the legal aspect of the juvenile court a number of 
monographs published by the Children’s Bureau form per- 
haps the best introduction. See Flexner (’22), Chute (’21), 
Breckinridge (’20) and Belden (’20). For the psycho- 
logical aspects of the delinquency, see a short pamphlet by 
Healy (722). All the references quoted under this author 
are worth reading on the same subject. Blanchard (’24) is 
a short reference valuable for orientation. Lund (’18) is 
interesting as an entirely different approach to the problem. 

For modern methods of dealing with dependent children 
see the U. S. Children’s Bureau (’24) study of foster-home 
care. Theis (24) has a very elaborate study about the 
after history of foster-home children. Nesbitt (’23) shows 
how “mothers’ pension” legislation works out. 
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